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— PRICE OF WESTINGHOUSE 








Ask your nearest N. & W. 
fepresentative about icing 
facilities —and other special 
services that make Precision 
Transportation the route for 


you to specify. 


Um-m-m 


fresh as the morning dew . 


of miles . . . maybe all the way across the country. 





so crisp, tender and tasty... 


. . and it traveled hundreds 


But in moving foods, distance, time and temperature 


are not problems in modern railroading. They 


have been licked by icing stations and refrigera- 


tion. No matter how perishable your shipment, 


and regardless of the special handling —~ 


it may require —the Norfolk and , 


Western is equipped to do 


the job. 


Icing stations and 
re-icing stations 
are located at stra- 
tegic points all 
along the N. & W, 


ane. 


PRECISION 







RAILWAY 
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Doughnuts taste better... thanks to NICKEL 


© 1966, T. 1..N. Go, 
AUGUST 15, 


The shortening that gives you golden- 
brown doughnuts, mouth-watering pie 
crust and fried potatoes, is born of vege- 
table seeds from farm and plantation. 


It’s a big step from there to your kitch- 
en... but the chemist takes it in his stride! 


He combines hydrogen with oils from 
such crops as peanuts or cotton-seed to 
make the vegetable shortenings used in 
baking, frying and other cooking. 


Yet...it’s only when the chemist uses 
Your Unseen Friend, Nickel, that the re- 
action occurs fast enough and produces 
shortening ... better tasting, longer-keep- 
ing, more digestible shortening. 


Nickel used in this manner is called 
a “catalyst.” Undergoing no chemical 
change itself, the Nickel catalyst quickens 
reactions. Thus, it helps bring you not 


1946 


only shortening, but also high-octane 
gasoline, synthetic rubber, and Nylon. 


In countless other ways, Nickel is Your 
Unseen Friend. “Unseen” because it’s 
usually combined with other metals to 
form alloys, such as stainless steel and 
Monel, that fight corrosion, stress, heat, 
fatigue and wear. 


Thus, Your Unseen Friend serves you 
every hour of every day. It’s as much a 


part of your daily life as the clothes you 
wear. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York i, N. Y. 





... Your Unseen Friend 
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SWEEPING ACROSS western Pennsylvania, a 
heavy storm threatened to disrupt utilities of all 
kinds. A landslide occurred in one locality, com- 
pletely destroying the power lines that served a 
thickly populated area. 

But the day was saved—thanks to the Trailerized 
Mobile Substation that was rushed to the scene. 

In short order the substation was connected to 
a temporary power line a mile from the landslide 

. . and electrical service was immediately restored 
to the community. 


TRAILERS EXTEND SERVICE! 

Fruehauf Trailers mounted with Westinghouse 
Substation ‘units were the first to supply public 
utility companies with this type of emergency appa- 
ratus. However, the use of these units is not limited 
to emergencies. Supplying power for maintenance 
. circuses... 


and construction jobs ... camps. . 


even normal power service in newly developed areas 





_.. WHEN THE STORM sTRUCK—A WESTINGHOUSE © = / a @& 
MOBILE SUBSTATION ON A FRUEHAUF TRAILER SAVED THE DAY! ~<A, 
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is all in a day’s work for these mo- 
bile substations. No matter where power is needed 
—a truck drives up with the Trailer. It is spotted. 
The truck is uncoupled and is back on the road 
in a jiffy. Trucks do not stand idle. 


HELP TRUCKS EARN MORE! 


This is a striking example of Trailer adaptability 
to unusual, difficult jobs. Perhaps, in your par- 
ticular field, Trailers could likewise multiply the 
working capacity of your trucks. 

Executives in more than 100 different lines of 
business have learned by actual experience how 
Trailers handle their jobs more economically. 
Before you consider the purchase of a truck, by 
all means get the complete Trailer story. 

Send for our booklet “Executive Thinking” — 
it will give you the facts. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © Export Division 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, WN. Y., U.S.A. 
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WHATS AHEAD 


ATTENTION, MANAGEMENT! 


This column has already mentioned Cy 
Norton’s forthcoming article covering the 
various preparations which wide-awake man- 
agements should make in order to be fully 
geared to meet tomorrow’s conditions. The 
story is now ready, and is slated to headline 
our September 1 issue. 

Called “Cueck List FoR MANAGEMENT,” 
it’s designed to permit you to analyze the 
operations of your entire business organiza- 
tion and rate them according to their eff- 
ciency. If you want to find out whether or 
not your company is sparking along on all 
cylinders, if you want to be certain your 
organization is completely ready to meet the 
challenge of stiff peacetime competition, 
Norton’s article is your answer. 

Make it a point to keep your eye peeled 
for “Cueck List FoR MANAGEMENT,” in our 
next issue. 


MORE ABOUT LEADERS 


Seldom has a Forses series aroused such 
widespread interest—and comment—as our 
newly inaugurated “Tomorrow’s Leaders.” 
Although only one article in the series has 
as yet appeared (an appraisal of Chase 
Bank’s Arthur McCain, in our July 15 issue) 
reader response—to both McCain’s story and 
the idea of the series as a whole—indicates 
that these personality “profiles” of America’s 
top-flight younger executives may prove even 
more popular than our recent “My BIccEst 
MISTAKE” series. 

The second installment in this survey of 
the personalities and careers of the men 
scheduled to be our business leaders in the 
decade to come appears in this issue, on 
page 16, in Homer Shannon’s story of 
Gwilym A. Price, new head of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. In forthcoming issues we'll 
appraise executives such as George Brainard, 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Co., “Nick” 
Dreystadt, of Chevrolet, Eugene Holman, of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Ben Duffy, of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, and 
many others. 


POST-WAR OPPORTUNITIES 


Two years ago, in our July 15, 1944 issue, 
deciding to give a new twist to the old saw 
about opportunity “knocking at the door,” 
we began to aid readers in search of new 
business horizons by going out and knock- 
ing at opportunity’s door ourselves. In short, 
we inaugurated our Opportunities Depart- 
ment, a series of stories highlighting those 
fields which offered potentially profitable 
financial prospects. 

Today this series has become one of the 
most popular of ForBes’ many reader ser- 
vices. Watch for it—in every issue. It tells 
just what you want to know about the profit 
potentials, capital investment, etc., in busi- 
nesses with attractive peacetime prospects. 
Fields to be surveyed soon: Home Insula- 
tion, Automobile Dealerships, Travel Bu- 
reaus, Automatic Vending Machines and 
many others. 
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Supérhighways speed production 


Look at it this way. Modern material 
handling methods load your traffic aisles 
in modern factories with a volume that 
makes them look like crowded arterial 
highways. 

To stand up under loads like that, 
flooring must be right. 

This requirement is met by mastic 
floors made with Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions. They’re tough, resilient, quiet 
and durable. 

In addition to abilit 


to take heavy 
point loads... mastic 


oors made with 


Flintkote Emulsions are self-healing of 
minor scars...and actually improve 
with trafic. High-traction value, wet or 
dry, makes these floors excellent part- 
ners with motorized equipment in mov- 
ing materials quickly, efficiently, quietly 
You can also use Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions for quick, economical spot re- 
pairs; complete reflooring over wood, 
steel or concrete, and for new construc- 
tion. And, when they’re installed, pro- 
duction flows smoothly, swiftly, silently 
down these durable super-highways. 


Flintkote makes many things 


In addition to Flooring Emulsions for mastic 
floors, Flintkote makes a broad selection of 
anti-corrosion and waterproof protective 
coatings, paperboard products, rubber and 
resin compounds, and a wide line of building 
materials. 

These and scores of other prod- 


ucts protect... bring beauty and “ 


lower maintenance costs to Ameri- 
can homes and industry. 


~~, TKOs 
ug@ mi 
At Flintkote, versatility is the 763 


PROTECTION | 


planned result of special knowledge, skills 
and experience gained through 45 years of 
painstaking research, careful manufacture 
and practical application. It’s always at your 
disposal. 

Offices in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE 
company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y.; 55th and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
California; 25 Adelaide Street East, 


jE Toronto 1, Ontario. 
aby 











. 2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Industrial production in Jane reached 


new post-war high — and is climbing 
steadily. 


Shortages of some consumer goods are 
fast abating. 


We are on our way, but maximum 
output depends on stabilized wages 
and prices. 


Plus a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay. 


Most companies are limiting price 
rises to increases in costs. Commend. 


able. 


Look for rapid decontrol of prices on 
many items. 


“Labor Leaders Anxious to Avoid 
Wage-Price Spiral.” Good. 


Consumers are becoming choosy. 


The days of the “seller's market" are 
numbered. 


Selling will soon be the No. 1 job in 
business. 


Paris Peace Conference is starting out 
auspiciously, but— 


Far East and Middle East are tinder 


boxes. 


Will Britain’s Labor Government last? 
(See p. 33.) 


Increasing appropriations preclude a 
balanced Federal budget for 1947. 


Will Government departments heed 
President’s order to curtail expendi- 
tures? 


Higher ceilings on building materials 
should spur construction. 


Earnings reports for second half of 
1946 will be better than first half. 


High cost of vacationing is taking the 
joy out of many vacations! 


New Dealers are on the decline. 


Republican prospects in Fall electiom 
appear bright. 
















































Private Plans 
se of a 


THE U-S-S LABEL is a public figure in 
the truest sense. It has been consistently 
advertised and promoted for many years 
in the nation’s leading periodicals. It is 


known and liked by millions of people. 








—_ a bli Fi Its popularity is solidly based on past 
ages performance and future promise. It is 
; U i C i U 3 7 e accepted from coast to coast . . . in fact, 
7 the world over . . . as the mark of good 
i steel. aks 
Before the war, the U-S-S Label was 
nr appearing on hundreds of products 
end- 


made with steel. Manufacturers of those 





products found that when articles car- 
ried the U-S-S Label, they were more 
warmly received by the buying public. 
They sold more easily—in bigger volume. 

But during the war years, most of the 
steels and steel products identified by 
the U-S-S Label were diverted to the 
needs of war. The Label practically dis- 








appeared from the stores. 

Now, the U-S-S Label has definite 
plans for the future. As articles made of 
steel again become available in large 


> in 


out quantities to the buying public, the 


U-S-S Label plans to show itself on 
ae more and more of them. It plans to be 
more helpful than ever to its millions 
of friends in helping them to get their 
money’s worth when they buy things 


made of steel. 


ast? 


ea Manufacturers of quality steel prod- 
ucts who desire more information on the 
use of U-S-S Labels, are invited to ad- 
dress inquiries to United States Steel, 


P. O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ee! 
ndi- 





‘ials 
of 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES MP EEL 
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“This is the home of a machinist 
in our Santa Clara County plant...” 
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“You gentlemen have fine homes. But there isn’t a single one of you 
who enjoys the liveability of this $3000 a year machinist in our 
Santa Clara County plant. 


“This home is just 10 minutes by car from our plant. It is located on a 
half acre of land that has a little family orchard and a vegetable 
patch. This machinist enjoys fruits and vegetables that you can’t 
buy in a store. 


“See that little patio. That’s an outdoor living room. Dinner is 
served out there about six months in the year. Sometimes the meal 
is barbecued over glowing charcoal ; other times it’s just a relaxing 
meal in the cool of the evening. 


“Naturally, this home didn’t cost a fortune. A machinist can’t afford a 
mansion —and neither can the thousands of other workers who 
own their homes in Santa Clara County. 


“You all know how the production record in our Santa Clara County 
plant is far ahead of our other plants. But you didn’t know why. 
This is the reason—the Santa Clara County way of life —live- 
ability plus!” 


1F YOU ARE SEEKING A PACIFIC COAST LOCATION 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


It outlines all of the reasons why Santa 
Clara County is the fastest growing indus- 
trial area on the Pacific Coast. It's free if 
you write on your business letterhead. 





DEPT. B, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY poor 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 














READERS SAY 


WHITE COLLAR SALARIES 


Just to give credit where it is due: 

Sumner S. Smith, in the Aug. | “Readers 
Say,” in his personal experience no doubt 
is correct in saying he has “yet to see one 
company that gave this non-organized (white 
collar) group an equivalent raise when the 
organized employees demanded and_ got 
raises.” 

Well, outside Mr. Smith’s experience, [’l] 
name one, and your article “Office Salaries 
Feel the Boom” can take it from there very 
capably. 

Having a bit of admiration (and conse. 
quent fervid ambition) for a company that 
in a quiet, unobtrusive manner increases the 
figure on my pay-check without fanfare, | 
can’t help but point to The Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago, III. 

Before the national strike wave took hold, 
at the end of Summer, 1945, Zenith  in- 
creased all salaried personnel 10% to keep 
pace with the hourly-rated raise at the time, 
and tacked another 8% to this in May, 
1946; total, 18% since V-J day.—FRAvKLIN 

Tasor, Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


The article “Office Salaries Feel the Boom” 
{Aug. 1] presents a very nice picture of the 
treatment accorded white collar workers. 
However, the story is incomplete. One ele- 
ment missing is the action taken by the 
corporations subsequent to the salary in- 
creases. It would be even more interesting 
to learn of the subterfuges adopted by these 
corporations which later resulted in pay 
envelopes containing even less than before 
the percentage increases. W. C. Brock, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WORKER EFFICIENCY 


In your editorial of July 1 you say: 
“Unionism is mainly responsible.” | cannot 
agree with you in principle. 

Who is responsible for Unions and Union- 
ism? Has not management always demanded 
more and more production? To what extent 
are the mass production methods a financial 
and economic benefit to the public? 

The elderly employee you quoted most evi- 
dently is net a Union man. a man who has 
no feeling for his fellow man... . 

Both industrially and politically, the Amer- 
ican employee has an honor and reputation 
to live up to, meeting competition, always 
learning, lending a hand to a younger man 
who shows by his demeanor that he wants 
to be a real American workman. The Ameti- 
can worker is no slacker, and has no use 
for a slacker in the shop, in the office or 
anywhere. 

You, by your writings, are selling our 
country short and sowing the seeds of Union- 
ism and Communism. H. A. Barr, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


FROM ENGLAND 


Over here there is a rustling in the dove- 
cotes of business. There needs to be. Big 
business men are tired of waiting for some- 
thing to happen, and are seeing to it IT 
DOES happen. Governments come and go, 
but good business goes on.—Jou~ DowMett, 


Hatch End, Middlesex, England. 
FORBES 
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More-&-more top labor bosses are veering toward the position that wage rates are only 
one of several points to be bargained for in union contracts. 





Some of CIO's “best minds" are insisting that production, prices, and profits be 
placed on a par with wage rates in labor negotiations. 





Noting that some industries can earn profits when output is well below capacity, they 
foresee a labor "requirement" of near capacity production as a means to obtain: 


1. Lower prices, thereby increasing buying power of workers. 

2. Higher wages, because of bigger profits under present high rates of produc- 
tion. 

3. Public approval, stemming from an apparent labor interest in “consumer" 
welfare. 7 








FULL PRODUCTION by year's end is the private forecast of CPA economists who are opti- 
mistic enough to believe major strike upsets will be averted for at least four months 
more. .« » « They also expect supply-and-demand to start sensitive prices sliding 
downhill around October. 








More scarce commodities will be added to the list under export license con- 

trol but CPA won't issue its projected general export limitation order... . } 
Exports have soared to record peacetime levels--aided by price freedom... . fi 
In fields where domestic shortages remain critical, shipments abroad will be 
limited to amounts necessary to fulfill obligations of the U. S. State Dept. 











CONGRESS quit without adopting Truman's request to set up a joint committee "to study 
the labor problem" and recommend corrective union legislation for '47.. . Proposal 
died for lack of a push from the White House, plus feeling of many iegislators that 
no more "study" is needed... Adoption of a fundamental labor law in '47 remains a 
good bet; the election returns will decide. 








Sen. Ball is the leader to watch as he pushes a new labor reform bill designed to 
attract support from both parties. Major features: (1) Strengthen Federal mediation 
machinery; (2) Make unions and management equally responsible; (3) Amend Wagner Act 
to include unfair practices by unions, ban coercion of individual workers, modify 
Closed=-shop provisions, force unions as well as companies to bargain collectively, 
require NLRB to follow weight of evidence in any case; (4) Substitute peacetime con- 
trols for wartime policy of Government seizure in industry-wide strikes. 
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RAIL FREIGHT RATES are due for another hike of about 10%--on top of recent 6% boost 
- « e Railroads ask for 25% but know they will get less. OPA is fighting any boost 
because of spiralling effect on all business. 








Note: Government will finance early construction of 50,000 box cars but they j 
won't be built in time to meet the expected shipping crisis {Continued on page 11) 
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CONSTRUCTION Danger signal! National price rise on building lots and raw land has 
been 60% since September, 1945... . Despite the FHA's "downward 
pressure" policy, watch for higher rental ceilings on new construction. Cause and 
effect: difficult production problems of high-cost areas will require more latitude 
when making ceiling formulas... . The continued increase in basic industrial building 
costs is a reflection of price and wage increases granted to the construction field 


Since April lst. Moreover, labor and material shortages often prevent scheduling of 
work on @ normal basis, jump overhead as much as 50%. 


CHEMICALS Look for a vast source of new chemicals to open up through the use of 


propane and other light hydrocarbon gases. Now chiefly used for fuel and 
the manufacture of carbon black, these gases are expected to be employed as "building 


blocks" in the production of chemicals. The plastic boom should also stimulate 
expansion of this new application. 


AVIATION Clearing the runways: coincident with the announcement of the nation's 


first regional assembly plant for personal aircraft comes the news from 
the finance field that air-minded individuals may now buy a plane on the installment 
plan as easily as an automobile. ... Atomic powerplants for aircraft? Authorities 
believe that enough has been learned to indicate that eventual solution of the prob- 
lem of driving planes by nuclear energy is not impractical, are now preparing to make 
their dream come true. ...A forward step in the transport field is the commercial 
installation of war-proven engine turbosuperchargers. Smaller and lighter than 


conventional models, they're expected to make possible longer range, allow more pas- 
Senger and cargo capacity, reduce operating costs. 


INSURANCE In their search for profitable investment channels the insurance com- 


panies are developing a new field in a big way--rental housing. Total 
planning now amounts to over a quarter-billion dollars. Projects in being would have 
been even more numerous if it were not for various handicaps encountered as they 
explored this new investment field. State legislation is an important deterrent in 


many cases. However, mortgage financing will continue as their biggest contribution 
to solution of the housing shortage. 


METALS The acute shortage of copper still casts its shadow over national production. 


With consumption reported to be twice as much as domestic productive capac- 
ity, the Government remains the only source from which the pinch can be relieved. 
However, it's claimed that present ceilings for converting copper reserves into 
usable shapes are less than the cost of such conversion, are preventing its flow into 
industry. ... Watch for more open hearth furnaces to be taken out of operation if the 
scrap supply situation doesn't improve quickly. Additional problem: steel operators 


must not only provide for current needs, but must build stockpiles for the Winter 
months, when the movement of scrap is slow. ; 


RAILROADS Basic trouble right now is an insufficiency of box cars, with likelihood 


that we'll have a first-class rail freight crisis this Fall. Blame is 
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placed on government failure to allocate 
proper materials to car builders in early 
stages of reconversion. Meanwhile, the 
roads have deferred placing large orders. 
they're waiting decision on freight rates 
pefore undertaking an expensive replace- 
pent job. Plans under discussion for the 
government to finance immediate con- 
struction of at least 50,000 cars don't 
pean anything. This is a drop in the 
pucket--an estimated 300,000 cars are due 
for replacement alone. Moreover, they 
youldn't be produced in time to help out 


in the emergency. 


If and when Regulation W, re- 
stricting the consumer credit 


market, is lifted, shoppers won't lack 

for sources of credit. In addition to the 
several hundred sales finance companies 
already well entrenched in this field, an 
estimated 11,000 commercial banks are 
planning to undertake consumer credit 
activity. Prediction: In view of the 
pent-up demand for products, a record- 
breaking $15,000,000,000 annual volume is 
not unlikely as goods start to flow. 


CREDIT 


POWER Material shortages--poles, trans- 
formers, wire--will force post- 
ponement of some electric power projects. 
Rural electrification may be one of the 
fields hardest hit... . Long-term expan- 
sion program of the power industry indi- 
cates a 30% capacity increase in 
generating electricity for industry and 
home by 1950. Result: central station 
equipment manufacturing units are expect- 
ed to be at peak production through 1949. 


SIDELIGHTS Devastating waste from fire 
this year threatens to reach 
an all-time peak of over half a billion 
dollars in productive wealth going up in 


Smoke. Alarming situation is to be coun- 


teracted by three-fold program backed by © 


the Fire Extinguishing Manufacturers 
Association. . .. Job placement problem: 
with 250,000 disabled vets still unable 
to find jobs, personnel men are worrying 
about the future of many more still 

to be discharged. . . . Search for 
8reater power successful: more power- 

ful motors for the country's factories 
will result from the unique experiments 
being carried on with transparent plastic 
models of machine bearings. Guesswork is 
how eliminated as engineers can see what 
is actually happening. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
this Fall... ODT expects backlogs of 
freight to pile up for months to come; 
right now about 5 worn out cars are 
being junked for every 3 new ones 
built. 


TECHNICAL HELP from the Department of 
Commerce is now available to companies too 
small to afford research staffs and 
equipment . .. Research clinics are staged 
by a technical advisory division which 


helps solve such problems as how to make 
carp taste like tuna fish by means of an 
improved canning process. 








5¢ AIRMAIL RATE will take effect Oct. l, 
‘46... Post Office officials expect 
many business firms to use airmail at the 
cut price almost exclusively, pave the 
way for a projected plan to fly all first 
first class mail. 








WORLD CALENDAR advocates have made new 
friends in Congress, hope for serious 
consideration of their reform plan in '47 
- « - Adoption to take effect in 1950 will 
be sought and supporters believe they can 
earn the help of many business groups if 
they demonstrate plan has a chance of 
success... Proposal calls for world-wide 
acceptance of a standardized calendar, 
which would consist of equal quarters of 91 
days and 26 weekdays plus Sundays each 
month. 








CAMPAIGN to encourage employers to find 
more jobs for partially disabled workers 
(mostly vets) will develop a full head of 
steam during Employ-The-Physically-Handi- 
capped-Week October 7-13... Co-operation 
of advertisers and media will be sought. 

- - - Labor Dept.'s Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration will spearhead 
the drive in behalf of 2,000,000 physi- 
cally handicapped workers who are now of 


working age. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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Truman On Right Track 


To date Truman’s administration has been for the most 
part a half-hearted hodge-podge of muddling mediocrity, 
but in one respect his thinking and action have been most 
reassuring, most refreshing—he has made clear the admin- 
istration’s intention of balancing the budget. 

The idea that expenditures should have any relation to 
income is quite novel to many theorizing brain-boys in 
Washington. But if Truman is to be taken at his word— 
and few question his sincerity—then he intends as Presi- 

_ dent to practice the economy he preached as a Senator. 

It is easy to point out why now is the perfect time to 
stop adding to the national debt: unemployment at a record 
low, revenues enormous, extraordinary war expenditures 
finished, etc. But, to succeed, it will take tenacious, shrewd, 
determined management by the Chief Executive. To expect 
politicians to economize substantially solely on receipt of 
a directive would be naive, even for Mr. Truman. 

And though Hannegan may not recognize it, balancing 
the budget would have wide appeal, be smart politics in a 
long-range way. The average voter knows that if he earns 
$35 a week and spends $45, he’s going broke. And it is 
doubtful if he believes the Government can work that 
miracle indefinitely without the same result. 

—MALco_m Forses. 
* 
One’s success depends largely 
on salesmanship. 
* 


Employee Relations of Major Importance 


The more wide-awake American management minds 
| have, in the past few years, become keenly aware of the 
importance of adopting all-out measures in an effort to 
raise employer-employee relations to the highest levels pos- 
sible. However, the outstanding job done in this field by 
the country’s more enlightened corporations has tended 





to obscure the fact that by no means all companies have . 


instituted similar policies. 

In too many plants, for example, working conditions 
exist which proclaim, all too clearly, the reasons why 
executives of these companies are continually uttering the 
querulous cry: “I don’t know what’s the matter with our 
employees; we pay them good wages and yet they’re 
always griping. They don’t seem to have any sense of 
company loyalty at all.” 

Apparently these executives are unaware of the bad 
lighting, the poor ventilation, the lack of adequate safety 
measures, the dirt and din, the cluttered work rooms, the 
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small and often dirty rest rooms that abound in their own 
factories. 

What about your company? 

How long since you yourself have taken a stroll through 
your shops, talked man-to-man to employees at their ma- 
chines? Have you asked yourself whether you would be 
content to work, without complaint, with the same facili- 
ties, rest rooms, etc., which you have provided for your 
workers? Do you think you’d be any more satisfied than 
they under the supervision of a foreman who deprecates 
complaints, frowns on suggestions, or “plays favorites”? 

Working conditions in your factories can be a seedbed 
of discontent that may some day erupt into costly labor 
disturbances. Don’t think the job of improving employee 
relations is one that can be delegated to a subordinate 
and then blithely dismissed from your mind. It’s the very 
stuff and fiber of the business, and is deserving of your 
personal investigation and attention. It not only pays divi- 
dends in better human relations—it also earns a big return 
in heightened morale and loyalty, reduced strikes, and in- 
creased production and profits——CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 


* 
Without integrity, disintegration. 
* 


Aircraft Industry Shows Vitality 


One cannot visit the huge airframe plants of the Pacific 
Coast without being impressed by the resilience which the 
industry has shown in reconverting to a peacetime basis. 

Part of this activity is due to the flood of experimental 
orders for very advanced military aircraft in all categories, 
from jet-powered fighters to bombers on a scale and of a 
capacity which are actually breath-taking. Part of it is 
due to the busy work of engineering departments on de- 
sign for aircraft and guided missiles, for rockets and jet 
installations which one would definitely label “Buck 
Rogers” if it were not for the fact that they represent the ' 
response to completely serious orders on the part of the 
military services. Part of it is due, finally, to the fact that 
those companies whose military orders have been cut back 
most completely and are not in production on commercial 
airplanes have shown marked ingenuity in maintaining 
busy shops in lines altogether distinct from aircraft pro- 
duction. 

There is no disposition among Pacific Coast companies, 
any more than there is in the East, to take the position 
that the air transport industry has overbought its traffic 
market. On the contrary, such manufacturers as Douglas, 
Lockheed, Boeing and Consolidated Vultee are convinced 
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that the convenience, speed and economy of flight, for 
both passengers and goods, will continue, for a very sub- 
stantial peried, to create its own new market for air 
traffic. The combined factors of important military ex- 
perimental orders and the demand for commercial trans- 
port airplanes thus make of the Pacific Coast industry a 
far more cheerful spot than the desk-chair analyst would 
have believed at all likely a year or even six months ago. 
The only discernible fly in the transport ointment’ at the 
moment—and it is a threat which cannot lightly be brushed 
off—is the growing congestion of airport facilities, coupled 
with the difficulty of speedy ground handling of baggage. 

If we are to keep pace with the development of the air 
vehicles themselves, there definitely must be a speeding 
up of airport construction and modernization, of control 
tower practices and of all those elements which enter into 
the swift handling of the loading and unloading of air- 
planes.—RecinaLp M. CLEVELAND. 

* 
Venture—ajter thorough groundlaying. 
* 


Lest We Forget 


The vast Federal debt now outstanding represents a lien 
against future production. These bonds represent payment 
by the government for goods produced—and destroyed— 
in the pursuit of a global war. In order for these “tickets” 
to be redeemed, goods of equal value must be turned out. 

Despite the current stress and strain besetting our econ- 
omy’s reconversion period, there is every evidence that 
this will be accomplished. For the country is going through 
a new technological revolution. Applied science is con- 
tinuing to provide industry with newer methods, improved 
machines, better materials for men to work with. 

But there remains an unanswered question: What will 
be the future framework of our society? Developments 
during the past decade in the political field, and reflected 
in social thought and action, have contributed to weaken 
the traditional form of our society. Following the example 
of the Founding Fathers, we embraced the idea that we 
could best utilize the spontaneous forces of society work- 
ing with a competitive system, and based upon the free 
disposal of private property. And it has been within this 
framework that our system has thrived. In its essence, it 
means that the impersonal forces of the market place, 
rather than “conscious control,” have decided our destinies. 

In recent years, however, an ever-increasing number of 
people have reneged on this philosophy. They foster the 
idea that the conscious direction of our social forces to- 
wards a deliberately chosen goal will get better results. As 
a result, the moral ideas engendered by our earlier phil- 
osphy, such as independence, initiative, self-reliance and 
voluntary co-operation, are in danger of becoming sub- 
merged. 

What we are witnessing is the fact that moral values are 
being superseded by material demands, resulting from im- 
patience with the system within which we work and live. 
We face the paradox that instead of seeking equality in 
freedom, we seek it in restraint. And with less under- 
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standing of the way in which a free enterprise system 
works, we run the danger of forgetting to strengthen the 
foundation upon which it rests. 

Let’s not forget that our democratic form of govern. 
ment and the high standard ci living achieved were the 
results of living and working within the framework of a 
free, competitive system. When we correct the abuses 
which have crept in—and from which no social system is 
free—let’s not tear down the house in which we have lived 
for over a century and a half.—ELMer M. SHANKLANpD. 

* 


Turn sharp corners and you'll be cut. 
* 


Should Corporations Give Away Money? 


In a recent issue of FORBES, a woman investor raised 
the question whether corporation managements should 
donate to charities money belonging to stockholders, stat- 
ing that she preferred to select her own charities, and 
citing a letter from the Pennsylvania Power & Light Com- 
pany, in which the latter stated that “the company, as a 
good citizen in the communities it serves and in the inter- 
est of promoting good public relations, should make rea- 
sonable contributions to such organizations as Community 


‘ Chests, Hospitals and other institutions of a charitable 


” 
nature. 


A number of readers have sent their views. Extracts: 
Lammot du Pont: 


The investors in the corporation referred to did not make their 
investment for the benefit of the local charities. They mede their 
investment in the business. Had they known that part of the earn- 
ings were to be used for charity, they might not have invested as 
heavily. It may be said that the investors should be interested in 
local charities. That is true if the investors happen to be local 
citizens; but there would seem some doubt whether an investor 
in New York, putting his money in a business in San Francisco, 
should be interested in San Francisco’s charities. If a corporation, 
such as a railroad, contributed to all the charities along its line 
in appropriate amounts, there might not be much left for the 
investors. 

Horace S. Felton: 


Where the amounts of contributions to the United Community 
Chest, Red Cross, and other funds of this kind are properly ar- 
rived at, I think this is a just expenditure of stockholders’ money. 
Such money has to be raised either by taxation or by voluntary 
contributions and I believe the matter is better handled by the 
latter method. 


F. L. Boynton, Attorney: 


I oppose such contributions. It is for the stockholders, and as 
individuals, to each decide for himself for what and how much 
he is willing to contribute, and not for the corporation to give 
away the money of a multitude of stockholders, each of whom in 
his own locality will give as much or as little as he feels he can 
afford. I would be glad to see such practices prohibited by penal 
law. 


Charles G. Morris, Attorney: 


The corporation in the case cited has asked permission of the 
owners of the corporation. But if a fraction of the owners dissent, 
what legal right have the directors to give away the property of 
that fraction? As a corporation executive in the past, I advised 
my board members to keep their fingers out of that hot spot. 
Sooner or later the gentle givers of other people’s funds are very 
likely to get personally burned for giving, we will say, to a Penn- 
sylvania Community Chest, money that belongs to a Vermont widow, 
who is a minority stockholder and has not given consent to the 
support of a charity alien to her. 


—G. WEINER. 
FORBES 
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PERSONALITIES 


Tomorrow's Leaders 
Gwilym A. Price 





HILE splashing about in Puck- 

ety Creek on hot Summer after- 

noons, little Willie Price never 
gave a thought to what he wanted to 
be when he grew up. And during the 
four years in which he took piano 
lessons after school—“because my 
mother made me”—he was even less 
concerned about his business future 
than he was with the exercises he duti- 
fully performed. 

No doubt he seemed like any normal 
boy, with a boy’s instinct for play and 
genius for living in the present. But 
just as surely as the boy is father to 
the man, this appearance was decep- 
tive. 

Gwilym A. Price, the new president 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp., is still 
that boy in many respects. Certainly 
he retains the boy’s enthusiasm for 
what he is doing, his unaffected natu- 
ralness and healthy sense of humor. 

Now 50, he is one of the youngest 
directing heads of a major industrial 
organization. He was elevated to his 


with a manufacturing capacity almost 
double its pre-war potential. Founded 
in 1886 by genius George Westing- 
house, who introduced alternating 
current, the company has been con- 
tinuously in the forefront of .the 
rapidly-expanding electrical industry 
ever since. 

Bill Frice’s story is in the best 
American tradition, highlighted by 
many warming and human traits. 

If there is a secret to his success, it 
is that he is intensely human. He likes 
a contest, he thrives on problems, he 
has an enormous capacity for work. 

It took a major tragedy in his 
family to bring the real Bill Price to 
the surface—and a national calamity 
to arouse his full powers. The first 
was the death of his father. The second, 
the business collapse in 1929. 

Bill was born in Canonsburg, Pa., 
the son of a roller in a tin mill. Both 
his father and mother were Welsh im- 
migrants—which accounts for the first 
name of Gwilym, Welsh for William. 





Chosen to lead a major U. S. corporation at the age of 50, 
Bill Price is an 18-hour-a-day executive whose management 
philosophy is grounded on commonsense and fair play 





new post in January, only a little more 
than two years after having joined the 
organization. Before that he was a 
banker and lawyer. 

As chief executive, Price heads an 
organization which normally manufac- 
tures more than 100,000 different 
products. They range from tiny “grain 
of wheat” lamps for medical instru- 
ments to 900-ton electric generators. 
Westinghouse has sales offices, plants 
or repair shops in more than 100 
cities. Its 10,000 dealers do a world- 
wide business. During the war it had 
annual sales as high as $830,000,000, 
almost all government work. 

It emerges into the post-war period 





Homer SHANNON, a former public relations 
man, is one of Forses’ roving reporters of 
the business scene. 


He confesses that the name embar- 
rassed him as a child, but today he is 
just as proud of it as of his Welsh 
ancestry. 

The Price family moved from 
Canonsburg to New Kensington, and 
then to Carnegie, Pa. Bill attended 
grade school in New Kensington and 
Carnegie and was in his first year of 
high school when his father died. 
This put the burden of supporting his 
mother on young Bill’s shoulders. 
That Summer he took a secretarial 
course, and in the Fall went to work 
in the Pittsburgh office of the Ameri- 
can Surety Co. He was then 16. 

“Naturally I wanted to get along,” 
relates the new president of Westing- 
house. “I found an old Irishman, a 
graduate of the University of Dublin, 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


who tutored me nights and Saturdays 
and Sundays. In the next three years, 
with the help of my tutor, I covered 
the rest of high school and some col- 
lege. In 1914 I passed the preliminary 
state law examinations.” 





Price’s loyalties are strong. Dis- 
cussing his first job in a law office, he 
told the writer: 

“I got a great break from the finest 
man I have ever known, James M. 
Magee, who was resident manager of 
the American Surety Co. when I went 
to work there. He formed a law part- 
nership and I went to work for the 
firm. This made it possible for me to 
attend law school at the University of 
Pittsburgh in the afternoons, working 
in the law office mornings and even- 
ings.” 

He received his law degree three 
years later, in 1917, the youngest 
member of his graduating class. And 
this was only six years after quitting 
high school at the end of his freshman 
year to go to work. 

When Bill finished college the nation 
was at war. Almost immediately he en- 
listed in the army and was sent to 
officers’ training - school. When dis- 
charged in the Summer of 1919 he 
had risen to the rank of captain with 
a heavy tank battalion which saw ser- 
vice in France. He returned to the law 
firm of Beatty, Magee and Martin as a 
junior associate, the firm he served as 
clerk while attending college. 

Law was the chosen profession of 
young Bill. At least that is what he 
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had set his heart on, once circum- 
dances forced him to think seriously 
shout such matters. But he has spent 
most of his adult life as a banker, and 
sys that his unfulfilled ambition is 
that he didn’t follow the profession of 
his choice. Now, however, he has no 
N regrets. 

In 1920 he was appointed assistant 
trust officer of the Pittsburgh Trust 
ad Co, and then in 1923, after a short 
» term as a State legislator, he was made 
trust officer, the name of the bank 
o having been changed to Peoples-Pitts- 
Y burgh Trust Co. 


DEPRESSION MADE HIM HAPPY 


“| wasn’t very happy there for the 
first eight years,” says Price candidly. 
“| regretted that I hadn’t stayed in 
law. But the bank people came after 
me and offered a lot more money than 
| had made at law. As I had just mar- 
tied and there was a baby coming, | 
became a banker.” 

It took the depression to make Price 
content with his new profession. He 


3 was made vice-president of the bank 

in 1930 and, as he puts it, the many 
problems ushered in with the depres- 

sion made him happy. Always a hard 
s- worker, he now had something solid 
ie in which to sink his teeth. That they 

proved to be good strong teeth is evi- 
st denced by his elevation to the vice- 
A. presidency in charge of trusts in 1937, 
of and three years later to the presidency. 
nt That was January, 1940. The bank 


t- had deposits of a little more than $90,- 
\e 000,000, and was the fifth or sixth 
0 largest in Pittsburgh. By September, 
of 1943, when he became a vice-president 
fg of Westinghouse, deposits had _in- 
i‘ creased to between $180,000,000 and 
$190,000,000 and his bank was third 
largest in the city. 

“I don’t think that was too bad for 
three years,” remarks this ex-banker. 
“Of course, business conditions helped 
us make this showing.” 

A little earlier I had asked Mr. Price 
n to be as immodest as possible, and 
that rather mild statement of fact was 
0 about as far as I was able to move 
; him in the direction of an expression 
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e of pride in accomplishment. From this 
h it shouldn’t be deduced that Bill Price 
is self-effacing. He is forthright but un- 
W assuming, and is thoroughly wrapped 
a up in his work. Obviously he enjoys 
$ success or he wouldn’t work so hard to 
avoid failure. But there isn’t the least 
touch of posturing in his make-up. 
In the course of the interview, his 
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expression was serious, friendly, mat- 
ter-of-fact. He is easily amused, but it 
is a quiet amusement. When he talks 
of family and the more homely, hu- 
man incidents of life his face lights 
up. It’s significant that when I asked 
him the thing of which he was most 
proud, he replied promptly: 

“Marion Roberts. And she’s the girl 
I married.” 

He went on to say that he got a 
great deal of satisfaction out of having 
supported his mother and having ob- 
tained an education under difficult 
conditions. 

“I sometimes think I work pretty 
hard now,” he commented, a smile of 
reminiscence emphasizing the youth- 
fulness of his face. “In those years, 
just after my father died—then is 
when I really worked.” 

His associates refer to Bill Price as 
an 18-hour-a-day man. He disclaims it. 

“I have never been a clock puncher 
and never want to be,” he insists. “I 
don’t get to my desk at eight o’clock 
in the morning or any other set time. 
But I don’t care when I leave at night. 
That has been a problem for my wife 
for the last 25 years. She never knows 
when I'll get home for dinner. In the 
old days at the bank it was not un- 
usual for me to stay until one or two 
o’clock in the morning. I don’t do it 
any more, because I find it leaves me 
limp the next day.” 

He admitted that he still works late 
“sometimes,” adding: “I don’t like to 
have today’s work left over till tomor- 
row.” He does his best work late in 
the day. He attributes this to “early 
training”—the long evening and night 
hours tutoring after he had to leave 
school, and the late work in the law 
office while he was going to college. 


FAVORITE RECREATIONS 


His associates regard him as having 
almost limitless capacity for work. But 
like other successful executives, he 
finds time for recreation and amuse- 
ment—though not as much of that at 
present as he would like. He goes to 
Canada every year to fish for black 
bass, and the waters off the Florida 
coast are familiar to him. Until a 
couple of years ago, he played squash 
racket two or three times a week with 
some of his “cronies.” _ 

Price lives in the small village of 
Rosslyn Farms, 714 miles out of Pitts- 
burgh. He has six acres, “mostly 
woods and ravines,” where he built a 
house in 1938. An important part of 





his recreation these days is roaming 
these six acres with his black cocker 
spaniel. 

“The village isn’t fashionable,” he 
volunteered. “It’s in the same part of 
the country*where I was raised. It suits 
me.” 

But what about the business philos- 
ophy and program of the new presi- 
dent of Westinghouse? His response 
to a few questions was especially illu- 
minating. His answers were clear-cut 
and concise, with no words wasted. In 
essence, what he had to say was that 
the art of management is simply the 
application of commonsense and being 
fair with employees, stockholders and 
the public. 

“You have to be fair with your peo- 
ple, maintain a high degree of esprit 
de corp* within the organization, make 
people believe in you,” he emphasized. 


STOCKHOLDER “FORGOTTEN MAN” 


“Successful operation of a business 
means profitable operation. There is 
no conflict between the interests of 
management and employees. At times 
there may be conflict between the in- 
terests of stockholders and employees. 
One or the other may make unfair de- 
mands. It is always the responsibility 
of management to preserve a proper 
balance.” 

He pointed out that Westinghouse 
has 90,000 employees and 56,000 
stockholders. 

Under conditions as they are today, 
he said, the stockholder is the forgot- 
ten man. 

“One of the most pressing problems 
confronting management today,” he 
went on, “is to be able to explain itself 
—what it is doing, what it is trying to 
do, and why. This is particularly 
urgent for the large firm, and has been 
badly neglected during the war years.” 
As a result, he holds, stockholders are 
getting “a pretty raw deal.” It all 
comes back to the fact that business 
must operate at a profit if private en- 
erprise is to survive. Bill Price believes 
in private enterprise—in the American 
system, as he calls it. 

Uncompromising application of such 
simple, honest convictions have car- 
ried this son of a Welsh immigrant up 
the ladder of success. At 50, it may be 
assumed, he is just entering his most 
productive years. 

There is every reason to believe that 
he should be ranked among the leaders 
of today and tomorrow, with the ac- 
cent on tomorrow. 
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Cushing 


OME three years ago the indus- 

trial relations director of one of 

the country’s largest companies 
warned top management that unless it 
started treating foremen as human 
beings their organization was inevit- 
able. 

Today, foremen’s unions are being 
widely planned. What can be learned 
from their conception? 

Discussion with foremen and super- 
visors, including those already union- 
ized, those merely talking about it and 
those completely disinterested, reveals 
that the outbreak of foremen’s unions 
is largely the fault of top management. 
They never wanted a union, they con- 
tend, but management’s attitude forced 
organization upon them, more as a 
machinery for expression and self- 
respect than because of economic 
issues. And they insist that better re- 
lations with foremen and supervisors 
must be built from the top down. 

Here are some typical complaints: 

Foremen resent having to deal with 
clerical workers instead of executives. 
And they don’t like to have to kowtow 
to shop stewards. They see them as 
aggressive challengers to line author- 
ity, stumbling blocks between them 
and top management levels. 

Frequently, the steward’s position in 
the union gives him more access than 
the foreman to the plant superinten- 
dent’s office, where decisions affecting 
the foreman’s personnel are made. 
The foreman sees the steward return 





Frank LivinesToN, industrial relations con- 
sultant and arbitrator, is a member of the 
American Arbitration Association’s National 
Panel for Industrial Disputes. 
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You: Fo Z fond and the Union 


By FRANK LIVINGSTON 


to the department after a grievance 
meeting and give top management de- 
cisions to the mass of employees— 
while the foreman twiddles his thumbs 
in ignorance. The fact that decisions 
are given directly to union people— 
over the foreman’s head and before he 
knows how it will affect his working 
standards—makes him feel that he is 
the “football” of the organization. 

As one foreman of a precision in- 
strument plant said: “When I was on 
the floor the shop steward played up 
to me, for I was a voter and a dues 
payer. Now I’m the boss of the en- 
tire floor—823 men and women—but 
I have to tail after the steward to find 
out what’s what. | know less about 
what goes on at grievance meetings 
than I ever did. And the plant and 
personnel superintendents are too busy 
to tell me.” 

Here’s a general foreman’s state- 
ment: “The gang leader of the rolling 


personnel with whom they feel they 
should have a common interest. 

The foreman, the departmental sp. 
pervisor, is the fulcrum of manage. 
ment. He maintains an_ interpretive 
balance in the company and should 
not be considered as a mere helper or 
messenger. He is the day-to-day con- 
tact between the worker and the boss, 
If the workers know top management 
doesn’t respect him, why should they? 

When a worker is elevated to the 
field of supervision, management be- 
lieves he should be content, honored, 
True, he is honored—but content? 
It’s not enough for management to say 
“You are one of us,” especially when 
shop stewards, personnel representa 
tives and other staff departments can 
exert more control and influence over 
employees than their foremen. 

When a foreman ceases to be an or- 
dinary employee he frequently relin- 
quishes the right to make as much 





Straight talk from an industrial relations arbitrator on a 
problem of crucial importance to all management: the rise 
of foremen’s unions—and how they can be prevented 





mill section, where the union president 
works, goes out and drinks with him. 
I help foot the bill. At night, he 
phones me at home and I get the dirt. 
If its ‘hot,’ I get it during the day.” 

From the department head of an in- 
surance company home office staff: “lI 
am not included in any of manage- 
ment’s formative thinking. I get an 
inkling of what goes on from their 
secretaries and staff assistants. When 
they tell me about a plan being worked 
on, and I see a weakness, I point it 
out to them and they take it back as 
their own idea. Ignoring my existence 
in such cases seems very poor policy 
to me. I’m supposed to be an operating 
head, entrusted with authority to carry 
out management’s planning.” 

Others talk along the same line, all 
indicating a deep hurt and resentment 
at the way they are treated by the very 


money as the men with whom he once 
worked. He also loses the comradeship 
of these men, for now he represents 
management. And he knows the dis 
trust of the union organization, be 
cause in many cases he was formerly a 
member. Because he was once a worker 
he knows the critical attitude of the 
workers toward the foreman who has 
been left out by top management— 
particularly when a decision is against 
him and news of it-is brought into his 
department by union representatives. 
He feels the needle when he goes 
over to the bulletin board to read 4 
release pinned up by a messenger and 


is asked: “What, you haven’t your | 


own copy?” And, even worse, 
knows he cannot interpret the bulletin, 
for he was not “in” on its formulation. 
All these things breed discontent. 
The foreman, thinking he is the for- 
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gotten man, decides that a united front 
js necessary to maintain his self- 
respect. 

Foremen and _ supervisors inter- 
yiewed stated openly that when they 
organized—or if they-should organize 
—the reason was more a matter of a 
breakdown in their morale than be- 
cause of bread-and-butter issues. 

How can management deal with this 
problem ? 

First, it can take advantage of the 
human relations audits so frequently 
used by progressive companies in 
sounding out rank-and-file attitudes. 
Audits made in many firms indicate 
that the majority of foremen want, 
above all, participation in decisions 
that affect their departments. 

Management can consciously en- 
hance its human relations policies by 
the formation of management coun- 
cils, formed on each level of manage- 
ment, so that lines of communication 
can be established from the top down, 
through all levels. These councils can 
be used for the clearance of all matters 
troubling basic groups. Problems can 
be projected upward through all levels, 


THINGS TO COME 


each forwarding them along, with sug- 
gestions, until they are dealt with by 
the top-flight executive level, where all 
suggestions are reviewed and a final 
decision made. The decision then 
comes down the line again. And, most 
important, top management’s reason- 
ing goes down along with it, so all 
levels may know why it was made. 


HOW FOREMEN ARE INFORMED 


Many companies which do not have 
so formal an _ organization — have 
monthly dinner meetings for all super- 
visory levels. Rank is dispersed among 


‘all tables and company matters dis- 


cussed under the ranking head of each 
table. Narrative reports are then sub- 
mitted and discussed by the top man- 
agement group at its own meeting. 

At least one natienally-known or- 
ganization does not allow any decisions 
to be given to union representatives 
before plant supervision is informed. 

Another company has an industrial 
relations contact man for foremen 
only. It is his job to see that they are 
informed of decisions before the rank- 
and-file employees learn of them 


‘Printing’ Radio Sets 


REVOLUTION in the manufac- 
ture of radios and afl sorts of 
electronic equipment is expected from 
a wartime development by which en- 
tire radio circuits, complete with re- 
sistors and condensers, are literally 
printed on sapphire-hard ceramic 
plates. Not only will this lead to vast 
economies in manufacture; it also will 
make possible the mass production of 
radio sets the size of a cigarette pack- 
age, hearing aids the size of a wallet. 
Heretofore radios have been wired 
on assembly lines by workers using 
soldering irons as their chief tools. 
The new printing method, technically 
known as lithographing, for the first 
time offers the means of breaking this 
slow and tedious routine. Once the 
patterns have been cut, one worker can 
turn out the basic circuits for thou- 
sands of radios a day, an unbelievable 
increase over present methods. 

The new technique was developed 
by scientists of the National Bureau 
of Standards in collaboration with en- 
gineers of the Centralab Division of 


Globe Union, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Best described as the “elimination of 
the third dimension,” the process is 
extraordinarily simple. The first step 
is the fabrication of steatite ceramic 
plates, which are so hard they will cut 
glass. Next comes the application of 
silver “wiring” to the ceramic, which 
is accomplished by a silk screen proc- 
ess. An accurately cut pattern, similar 
to a stencil, is bonded to fine mesh 
silk fastened to a wood or metal frame. 
A silver paste is then forced through 
the open pattern of the screen onto the 





The old vs. the new: “Printing™ circuits 
will save space, and promote accuracy 


through their ion representatives. 
Some organizations require executives 
to phone plant operating supervisors 
and lunch with them at the plant cafe- 
teria, where each one is known by his 
first name or nickname. 

These are definite ways in which the 
foreman is made to feel as one with 
top management. Its problems are con- 
sidered his problem—and his ideas are 
sought and welcomed. 

If top management men would re- 
call some of the trying human rela- 
tions problems confronting them dur- 
ing their own growing days it would 
help matters greatly. They would recall 
how quickly it is possible to: destroy 
supervisory morale. And they’d recall, 
too, how they once felt that they were 
the “football” of the organization in- 
stead of the cornerstone they had been 
told they were. 

When top management men fully 
realize that they can help the foreman 
and supervisor over the same hurdles 
they had to face, their doors and 
minds will be open to these men who, 
basically, want to be loyal and trusted 
members of their company. 


ceramic plate. Baking at high tempera- 
ture hardens the silver. Resistors are 
then applied, and all that remains to 
complete the set is to solder in place 
the condensers, tubes and lead wires. 

The process is expected to find vast 
applications in the manufacture of 
pocket radios, personal telephones, 
miniature hearing aids, various elec- 
tronic controls, meteorological instru- 
ments, and many other units where the 
need is for compact equipment. An im- 
portant possibility is the manufacture 
of small, lightweight radio and radar 
sets for aircraft. 

The new process is an extremely ac- 
curate way to manufacture radios. 
Once the screen has been made, any 
set may be duplicated indefinitely, 
without the slightest danger of error. 
The human element is largely elimi- 
nated. The number of rejects at the 
ends of assembly lines will be slashed. 
And the finished sets are easy to check 
and repair. In fact, the entire wiring 
circuit may be replaced almost as 
easily as a tube today. 

—FRrancis WESTBROOK, JR. 
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... im Farm Contracting 


By THE EDITORS 


OW would you like to own an 
independent business that takes 
you outdoors, has little or no 

competition, is good for you and your 
community and should net you an ex- 
cellent income from the outset? The 
$10,000 equipment cost to start such 
an enterprise is now being financed 
in full by certain banks, partly with GI 
guaranteed loans if the borrower is a 
veteran. However, whether you are a 
veteran or not, at least a quarter of 
the investment should be your own 
money. 

Farm contracting is exactly what its 


what you will need as “a good start- 
ing set-up, with approximate costs” : 





OO EOE . $5,000 
EE meee 1,250 
ere 1,500 
TER aa Een es 1,000 
Bush and Bog Harrow....... 450 
OO ree ee a 200 

DT cisehswunudsawounee $9,400 


To these figures, of course, should 
be added a few hundred dollars’ work- 
ing capital. 

In Georgia and comparable states, 
the suggested facilities can be rented 





Here’s a ground-floor opportunity to get into a brand new 
kind of business—and one whose initial investment ($10,000) 
some banks are already agreeing to finance in full 





name implies. With its aid a farmer 
can use the resources of his lands to 
their fullest capacity. The farm con- 
tractor prepares the farmer’s land for 
the use of mechanized equipment. In 
this way a farm unit of high operating 
cost, using animal power, can be con- 
verted to one of low operating cost, 
with cleared contours, allowing the use 
of tractor-drawn machines. 

A farm contractor, like his road- 
building brother, owns and operates 
heavy specialized equipment. He rents 
it to farmers, together with his own 
services, at a per-day or per-hour basis 
that pays him well yet costs the farmer 
less than if he tried to do the work 
himself without the special machines. 
Among the important farm contracting 
jobs are building terraces, making 
drainage ditches, clearing pastures, 
creating farm lakes and fishponds, lime 
spreading, seed harvesting, digging 
postholes, and farm logging, sawing, 
stumping and grading. More than 100 
farm contractors are already estab- 
lished in Georgia, where the idea origi- 
nated. In Florida, too, dozens of them 
are profitably at work. 

The Trust Co. of Georgia and its 
five affiliated banks have figured out 
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out at from $6 to $10 an hour, for 
an estimated 1,500 hours a year. Al- 
lowing 1,100 hours at the lower rate 
and 400 hours at an $8 average, your 
profit sheet should show: 


Total income per year....... 
Expenses: 


Fuel, 1,500 hrs. 


ee $600 
Driver, per year.... 1,800 
Helper, per year.... 960 
Job-to-job movement. 259 
Maintenance ....... 700 
Depreciation 

(8-yr. life) ...... 1,125 5,444 





Net income per year... $4,356 
Out of this sum you will pay $436 


interest and $1,600 loan retirement, 
leaving a $2,320 balance to live on 
while you are paying for the equip- 
ment. Since you get credit for the 
$1,125 depreciation item, the entire 
$9,400 loan can be paid off in a little 
more than three years. Thereafter 
you enjoy the full $4,356 net income 
and you own an established business 


which has both State and Federal bless- 


ing. In the Trust Co. of Georgia set-up, 


$4,000 is financed at 4% with a GI 








loan and the balance is carried by the 
bank at 6%. 

All over the U.S., more particularly 
in the Eastern half, are rolling or hilly 
regions where the farms consist of a 
patchwork of small fields, not large 


_ enough for effective use of tractor cul. 


tivators and harvesters unless the 
fields are joined together. The neces. 
sary filling of ditches and removal of 
obstacles is a job for the heavy bull- 
dozer. Not only are the fields cleared 
rapidly and easily by this method, but 
the bulldozer builds a channel terrace 
over which combines and haymaking 
machines can operate without frequent 
turning. 

The farm contractor also levels out 
narrow benches on steep slopes, which 
can then be planted with close-grow- 
ing crops that are mowed with a trac- 
tor mower, raked with a side delivery 
rake, baled with a pick-up baler. 

Building farm roads is another job 
that the farm contractor is performing 
admirably. By means of such roads 
crop harvesters can be carried to the 
fields and rotation of crops is facili- 
tated. The narrow, stumpy inter- and 
intra-farm road, with his help, will 
become a thing of the past. He also 
clears branch bottoms of brush and 
prepares land for pasture. 





—— 


No specific experience is essential 
for this business. Anyone (or any 
partnership) , “with the prcper inclina- 
ation and willingness to work,” is in- 
vited by the banks to participate in 
the proffered financial and training as- 
sistance. Full co-operation is available 
from various official authorities. 

If your local banker has not already 
begun to make farm contractor loans, 
show him this article. The chances are 
that he'll go along with you on some 
similar arrangement. It’s quite possible 
that he is already weighing such a’ 
plan, particularly if the area presents 
problems analogous to those that called 
forth the Georgia project. 














NOW... WE KEEP THEIR NOSES 
OUT of our business 


THE porpoise—or as some know it, 
the bottle-nosed dolphin-—carries in 
its head a blubber, from which, after 
four years of processing by a secret 
method, was refined the world’s finest 
and most expensive oil. However, 
according to government sources, the 
quality of this oil declined with the 
death of its inventor. 


Requested by the Navy to find a 
substitute, Cities Service Research, 
after a year of laboratory work and 
nine months of proving by the Bureau 
of Standards, developed a successful 
substitute out of petroleum. 


Used in chronometers, electric 
meters, observatory instruments and 
other precision equipment, this oil 
Stays put on the finest bearings. It does 
not spread like ordinary oil...nor is it 
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likely to oxidize, or become gummy. 
And it will lubricate at temperatures 
way below zero. All this means that 
tremendously costly instruments — 
frequently upon which many lives 
may rely—now may last longer and 
perform dependably. 

The oil costs—take a deep breath 
—$1,100 a gallon! It is sold in little 
bottles 5cc in size, and is applied with 
a fine wire which has been dipped 
in the oil and then drawn across the 


CITIES 


tiny bearing and its pivot, to leave 
just a trace. 

Considering that % of a drop is re- 
quired for the bearings of a 21-jewel 
watch, the 61,400 drops in a gallon 
would lubricate 3,868,200 bearings 
for less than a third of a cent each... 
and provide every one with the finest 
protection known to science. 

Out of just such research and ma- 
ture experience, Cities Service is in a 
better position than ever to help 
industry to improve its efficiency of 
production and quality of output. 
Cities Service Oil Co., Sixty 
Wall Tower, New York 


SERVICE service is our middle 


OILS 
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“Tailor-Made” Executives 


By DWIGHT S. SARGENT 


HO is going to get the next 
executive opening in your or- 
ganization? : 

Has your company a practical pro- 
gram designed to insure the presence 
within it of a body of well-trained 
men—with a well-rounded background 
of experience—from which the next 
executive appointment may be filled? 
Or do promotions simply follow the 
formula of “next-in-line”? 

Do you have any effective means of 
learning enough about all potential 
candidates for a position to permit 
you to make the best possible selec- 
tion? And, when the selection has 
been made, can you be certain it is a 
choice that the organization as a whole 
is going to acclaim? General recogni- 
tion of a good appointment is very 
important in any organization. 

At Consolidated Edison we asked 
ourselves these questions, and we 
weren't particularly satisfied with the 
answers. A review of the appointments 
that had been made in recent years 
confirmed our belief that in some cases 
a better selection could and should 
have been made. 





Dwicnt S. SARGENT is Personnel Director of 
the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc. 








Sifting the managerial wheat from the chaff, Consolidated 
Edison‘s unique training program for top management men 


is going a long way toward producing a body of well- 
grounded, highly qualified and capable executives 





We were reasonably sure, without 
being able to prove it, that we had our 
share of “good” and “excellent” men 
in the organization. But we also real- 
ized that nobody knew who they were 
or where they were. We recognized 
that the laws of chance still applied to 
employment routines. An “excellent” 
man might start off in a position 
where the possibilities became limited, 
and he might very easily become lost 
or forgotten. On the other hand, an 
average man might start off in a posi- 
tion where the breaks became unex- 
pectedly frequent. The company might 
then find itself handicapped by having 
moved the “average” man up to an 
important key position. 

We also knew that in the course of 
the next 10 years several hundred im- 
portant executive positions, at various 


levels, were going to become vacant 





the company’s operations. 


4. Enhance co-operation. 


clashes. 


is best qualified. 





What Executive Training Can 
Do for Your Company 


1. Familiarize top management men with all important phases of 


2. Stimulate the whole organization through the continued intro- 
duction of new blood, fresh ideas. 


3. Sharpen individual talents as a result of competitive factors. 
Familiarity with various departments 
and jobs promotes understanding, reduces friction and personality 


5. Reveal any lack of executive ability. 


6. Eliminate staleness and lack of initiative due to an individual's 
assumption that he has a “vested right” to a particular job. 


7. Insure the placing of an individual in the position for which he 
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simply because the retirement pro- 
visions of the company operate at 65 
years of age. 

We decided to institute a program 
to remedy this situation. 

The first step was to find out who 
our outstanding men were, and then 
to provide them with the training and 
experience to make them more effec- 
tive, if and when they were selected 
for high executive jobs. To start it off, 
each vice-president and department 
head was requested to designate men 
who, in his opinion, were excellent 
prospects for future promotional possi- 
bilities. These sponsored individuals 
were put on the Executive Develop- 
ment Program—commonly referred to 
within the company as the “merry-go- 
round,” 

This program provides for a simple 
rotation of administrative personnel, 
on assignments that usually last a year. 
In each case, the assignment is selected 
to give each man the kind of training 
and experience which will help him 
most. At the start of the program, 
practically all of the men recommended 
were between the ages of 45 and 50. 
This has now been extended to include 
men as young as 35. 

In a large company, there are many 
important fields of activity. This con- 
dition, however, produces specialists, 
and we did not want a specialist as 4 
top executive. By rotating such a per- 
son for two to four one-year assign- 
ments we could not only find out the 
extent to which he was able to absorb 
a new assignment, comprehend its 
difficulties and get along with the new 
group of people that he was to super 
vise; but he could ulso be judged by 
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more than one representative of top 
management. And if he were selected 
later to be a top executive he would 
be a better administrator because of 
his personal experience in several dif- 
ferent departments. 

Regular meetings are held three or 
four times a year, at which are present 
all department heads who have spon- 
sored men for the program or who 
have men assigned to them. At these 
meetings, records of the men on as- 
signment are reviewed, progress they 
have made is evaluated, their next as- 
signment decided upon. 

Through these meetings, each de- 
partment head becomes acquainted 
with an increasing number of the com- 
pany’s outstanding individuals. As this 
process continues, more and more of 
them are in a position to have an 
opinion as to the qualifications of each 
person. No formal rating is made of 
any man. As only outstanding men are 
sponsored in the first place, the in- 
formal ratings of the department heads 
separate themselves simply into “good” 
or “excellent.” 

During the past three or four years, 
an increasing number of men are gain- 
ing recognition as being really out- 
standing, as having the potentialities 
to assume higher executive positions. 
To this extent, the Executive Develop- 
ment Program is beginning to tell us 
what we started to find out. Though 
it will obviously take a number of 
years to evaluate all the men exposed 
to executive training, we are already 
able to select a number of them for 
consideration for a particular job. 
{Continued on page 35) 
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You’ve heard about Los Angeles’ spectacular population 
growth, but do you know whether Los Angeles now 
ranks: (a) third; (b) fourth; (c) fifth; (d) sixth, in the U.S.? 





Los Angeles has an ample supply of water for a city of: 
(a) 3,500,000; (b) 4,250,000; (c) 7,750,000; (d) 2,250,000. 





In total value of farm crops in the United States, Los 
Angeles County is: (a) first; (b) third; (c) fourth; (d) sixth. 





New York Harbor is first in ocean tonnage handled, but 
do you know whether Los Angeles Harbor is: (a) second; 
(b) third; (c) fifth; (d) sixth? 





Highway transportation is important to many industries. 
Although only 39% of rural roads in the United States 
are surfaced, in California the figure is: (a) 44%; (b) 47%; 
(c) 53%; (d) 62%. 





Akron leads the United States in rubber manufacture... 
but do you know whether Los Angeles is: (a) second; 
(b) third; (c) fifth; (d) eighth? 





Where does Los Angeles rank in auto assembly:, (a) sec- 
ond; (b) third; (c) fifth; (d) sixth? 








Los Angeles is the logical supplier of the 11 Western 
States — which have long produced oniy a small percent- 
age of the goods they consume. For example, in 1940 
these states bought 15% of all refrigerators sold in the 
United States... but they produced only: (a) 1.2%; 
(b) 1.8%; (c) 2.6%; (d) 4.2%. 
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Getting the Right Kind 





OUND public relations counsel, by 
S professionally qualified special- 

ists, has only recently become a 
“must” in the minds of. progressive 
business men. 

In a practical sense, publicity is 
more easily defined than public rela- 
tions. Figuratively, it is the mud and 
straw out of which the bricks are 
made. Though less . pretentious than 
the completed structure, it is no less 
respectable. The publicity methods 
you employ are simply the practical 


of Publicity 


works for from 5% to 6%. An anal- 
ysis of income statements received by 
the Department shows that the aver- 
age return realized by venture capi- 
tal over the last 15 years was 3.3%. 

An even more dangerous misconcep- 
tion is represented by Dr. Robinson’s 
finding that 75% of the working pub- 
lic believe that stockholders take more 
out of business than do workers, 
whereas an impartial examination of 
corporate balance sheets proves .that 
workers receive from 8 to 12 times 





Sadly neglected by many companies, good publicity is a 
modern business “must.” Check up on your own program to 
see how it measures up to the principles outlined here 





side of your relationships with the 
press, radio and other means of com- 
municating with the public. The pub- 
licity man’s job is to tell your public 
—consumers, stockholders, employees, 
etc.—what you are doing, how and 
why. And it must be told effectively. 
Your wise publicity man long ago 
abandoned the idea that any publicity 
is good publicity. 

Convincing evidence that business 
as a whole is in need of more and 
better publicity has recently been com- 
piled. Results of polls conducted by 
Dr. Clyde W. Robinson, head of 
Opinion Research Corp., clearly show 
that management has sadly neglected 
its educational responsibilities. For 
example, in a summary of his most 
recent studies of public attitudes to- 
ward business, Dr. Robinson reports 
that the public believes that wartime 
corporate profits were, on the average, 
30%—and that the peacetime average 
was 18%. The Treasury Department, 
on the other hand, has found that 


venture capital in business normally 





Ricuarp O. Brapen, long experienced in 
the field of public relations, appears regu- 
larly in the pages of Forses. 


as much income from business as do 
stockholders. 

Another leading opinion sampler, 
the National Opinion Research Center, 
a branch of the University of Colo- 
rado at Denver, recently reported on 
the results of one of its surveys to the 
effect that 57% of the public believe 
that government should decide what 
is a fair profit for “big business.” It 
also found that 46% would prefer 
government regulation of the profits 
even of “small business.” One mis- 
conception breeds another. And pub- 
lic ignorance of the facts may account 
for public attitudes toward business. 

Apart from this broad collective 
need for business to adequately pub- 
licize its story, the individual company 
can scarcely expect to be’ preferred 
among its competitors unless it uses 
the potent tool of publicity to gain 
favor. * 

Unfortunately for business, how- 
ever, many publicity men are still 
content to do little more than pass on 
to press and radio such “spot” news 
that develops within their organiza- 
tions. That is, they transmit the details 
of any news-worthy event. But it is 


By RICHARD O. BRADEN 


now pretty generally accepted by the 
top men in the profession that the 
core of a good publicity program is 
the formulation of a theme or themes, 
to be constantly reiterated or played 
upon. This of course involves calling 
into play sufficient imagination so as 
not to become irksome or obviously 
repetitious. In practice, the underly. 
ing theme idea will not even be stated. 
It will simply give shape and content 
to the stories released. 

Here’s a specific example: One of 
the large trade associations of grocery 
manufacturers reached the conclusion 
not long ago that, in the public eye, 
it was a static industry. Mr. and Mrs. 
America were actively conscious of 
progress in the automobile industry, 
the chemical industry, the aviation in- 
dustry. New models, new products, 
laboratory research—these things were 
closely identified with these other in- 
dustries. But how many people ever 
thought of them playing an important 
part in the life of a food manufac 
turer? 


FORWARD-LOOKING PROGRAM 


To the grocery manufacturers there 
was something wrong. Could it be that 
new products and new models were 
such an every-day affair in their field 
that they went unnoticed? Or were 
they at fault in not having brought to 
public attention the immense amount 
of research and testing behind im- 
provements constantly being made in 
their products—and in the greater 
convenience and attractiveness afford- 
ed by new and better ways of pack: 
aging ? 

The result was that the association 
set up a new publicity program, one 
purpose of which was to impress the 
public with the fact that the industry 
was among the most progressive in 
the country. In the preparation of pub- 
licity material every effort was to be 
made to emphasize new products com- 
ing out of the laboratories, the re 


search behind them, and the elaborate 
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testing of the products in the manu- 
facturers’ own consumer kitchens. 

Such theme ideas, fully crystallized 
and kept constantly in mind by the 
publicity man, serve as a creative 
force. They not only give fresh color 
and “slant” to what would otherwise 
be a routine story; they suggest sub- 
ject matter for news releases which 
might otherwise be overlooked. 

Another highly important element 
of a publicity program is planning. 
Many a publicity man will plead guilty 
to a weakness in this respect. Usually, 
however, he'll blame inadequate liai- 
gon within the organization: he wasn’t 
told early enough that such and such 
was going to happen, or he couldn’t 
get all the facts in time, etc. 

It is true, of course, that news de- 
velops unexpectedly and must be dealt 
with in such terms. But in most busi- 
ness or industrial organizations it is 
possible to anticipate major news de- 
velopments. Things don’t just happen. 
It is a matter of establishing channels 
of communication, of co-operation in 


the right places. If a publicity man 
will spend as much time cultivating 
the goodwill of his sources as he does 
of the men on the news outlets, it will 
seldom be necessary to resort to last- 
minute improvisation. Many a good 
news story has been botched, or has 
reached a smaller audience than it 
should have, because it wasn’t properly 
prepared, or because there was insuffi- 
cient time for dis- 
tribution to the 
news agencies. 
Timing of a 
story is all-im- 
portant — almost 
as much as is the 
story. And tim- 
ing is not just a 
“matter of  get- 
ting a story to the right people when 
they will be most likely to use it. 
It’s also a matter of the frequency 
with which material reaches the edi- 
torial desk from a particular source. 
You neither want to saturate the mar- 
ket nor starve it. While important news 











Publicity Pointers 


1, Getting straight news into print is the easiest part of your job, 
but a clearly formulated set of objectives is essential. The form 
and content of your releases should always reflect these objectives. 


2. Continuity and sound planning are the basis of any good pub- 
licity program. This should include a fixed policy as to frequency 
of releases, their length and the public to be, addressed. 


3. Always provide a complete package, professional to the last de- 
tail. Never forget that the success of your job depends on the meas- 
ure in which you make easier the task of the news agency—reporter, 
editor, writer. 


4. Good copy and consistently dependable facts are your stock in 
trade. Tricks and flashy froth will prove hard to live down. 


5. Know your man. Personal contact at frequent intervals with the 
man who receives your copy is indispensable to building up his 
confidence in you as a news source. 


6. Don’t neglect special writers and columnists. In this connection 
keep in mind that human interest material and small feature items 
may be as acceptable as straight news. 


7. Check mailing lists regularly. Keep names and addresses up to 


~ date; eliminate deadwood. A wrong name on the envelope is a 


minor irritant, likely to suggest that the reporting also is sloppy. 


8. Don’t neglect the trade press. While not as glamorous as national 
coverage by wire services, it.can be very valuable. 


9. Use your field representatives as goodwill ambassadors, and as 
a means of getting the local “angle” across on minor releases. 


10. Investigate the possibilities of opinion polls as a means of de- 
termining the soundness of your program. 
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cannot always be spaced in the time 
sense, it is helpful to have a program. 
This may mean one major. release 
every week or every two weeks—what- 
ever a careful estimate indicates that 
the market can safely bear. 

An opportunity for a plus value 
without the danger of riding a good 
horse too hard—and one commonly 
overlooked—is your district repre- 
sentative. There are many times when 
a story can be channeled through the 
district representative to advantage. 
If a new product is to be announced, 
a new merchandising wrinkle, or some 
other bit of company news which for 
some reason might not make the wire 
services, the story can be released 
locally across the country as something 
from the local district manager. 

Local representatives of an organi- 
zation can also be stimulated into cul- 


‘tivating their own news outlets with 


little trouble, if they are given a little 
encouragement and advice. Most of 
them will like it, as it builds them up 
in their own territories. And very 
often the local “angle” will make the 
difference between publication and the 
waste basket. 


FUNCTION OF OPINION POLL 


The time-honored method of meas- 
uring the results of a publicity pro- 
gram is the number of clippings re- 
ceived from the clipping service, ana 
the amount of space that represents. 
Lately, however, this is being supple- 
mented by the opinion poll, taken 
periodically, to discover changes 
which may or may not have occurred 
in the public attitude toward your 
product. It is reliably estimated that 
use of public opinion polls by pub- 
licity or public relations specialists has 
increased more than 1,000% in the 
last five years. As relates to publicity, 
the poll technique has a clear-cut func- 
tion. It can determine whether you 
have a public relations problem, and 
the nature of the problem. And it may 
suggest the solution. 

Judgment, however, is the indis- 
pensable quality in a publicity man. 
Being able to write a good story is 
essential, but hardly enough. A wide 
familiarity with agencies which dis- 
tribute news is extremely helpful. And 
the confidence of the key men who 
process the news is still more so. But 
the intangibles bulk so large that, in 
the final analysis, it comes down to 
judgment—reason enough to make 
publicity a fascinating profession. 
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How’s Your Emotional Cycle? 


By ELMER M. SHANKLAND 


PON arriving for an interview 

with a prominent New York bus- 

iness man recently, I found him 
calmly reading a book, despite the fact 
that his desk was stacked high with 
papers and reports. 

Noticing my questioning glance, he 
said: “It’s the Bible. I’m reading my- 
self out of a fit of depression with it. 
I get down in the dumps every so often 
and find that a bit of Scripture helps 
me to snap out of it. In the meantime, 
I’m letting things slide,” pointing to 
his desk, “and just taking care of rou- 
tine matters.” 

After I ieft his office I got to think- 
ing about this incident. I knew that 
psychologists, in their study of human 
behavior, had come to recognize what 
they call the “emotional cycle” that 
every individual goes through from 
time to time. It occurred to me that 
this personal cycle was analogous to 
the “trade cycle” which business passes 
through. 


CHARTING YOUR EMOTIONS 


The course of this latter phenom- 
enon has been well charted, the peri- 
odic phases of the cycle being called 
boom, recession, depression and re- 
covery. In like manner, the emotional 
cycle, which affects the business of life, 
may to some extent be charted. A 
recent study, for example, has shown 
that all classes of men, regardless of 
station or occupation—the ditch dig- 
ger as well as the artist—experience 
their “good” and “bad” days. 

From the viewpoint of individual 
activity, we might call these particular 
phases of behavior “inspiration” and 
“despair,” corresponding to the boom 
and depression of the trade cycle. Your 
“boom” period may last a day, a week 
or even longer, with varying degrees 
of intensity. Then, ordinarily, a period 
of depression will follow. 

Since these periods affect our work 
—for better or for worse—I began to 
think it might be advantageous for 
us to try to chart them in advance, 





Ecmer M. SHANKLAND is an Associate Edi- 
tor of Forbes. 
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to establish a pattern of individual be- 
havior, For instance, you might record 
these recurring periods of well-being 
or malaise, as they occur, upon a cal- 
endar. You'll probably find that, in 
general, they conform to a more or 
less definite pattern. The next step, 
then, is to adjust your daily activities 
to your chart. 

Here’s a practical example: A friend 
of mine, who often suffered from emo- 


While walking, like King Canute, he 
actually shouts at the waves. It sounds 
ridiculous, but the fact is that this 
usually results in an effective release 
from his blue mood. In another case, 
a woman executive, when overtaken by 
a fit of despondency, goes out and 
buys herself a new hat, a habit which, 
she has discovered, evaporates her 
blues in a twinkling. 

My friend then went a little further 





Do your emotions hamper your efficiency? Do fits of depres- 


sion often get you down? Scientifically charting your mental 


ups and downs may solve the problem, boost your output 





tional fluctuations, decided to do some- 
thing about his problem. During his 
“slump” he engaged in mere routine 
work, saving up his more important 
undertakings for the return of his 
“boom” period. His experience over a 
period of several months demonstrated 
the practical success of his initial step 
in self-analysis. He found that he really 
could co-ordinate, to a large degree, 
his activities to his “in- 
spirational” chart, and 
that the quality of his work 
improved considerably as 
a result. 

There is an important 
corollary to his experiment. 
Encouraged by his first 
attempt at self-analysis, he continued 
to keep his “inspirational chart,” and 
sought a remedy that might help to 
reduce the duration of his slump. He 
decided to try a bit of “inflation.” 
When he felt depressed, he made it a 
point to go to a museum or an art 
gallery—his favorite pastime. There 
he casually sauntered about until he 
snapped himself out of his mood. 

He discovered, moreover, that he 
was not the only one who had solved 
his problem in this manner. He 
learned that another man, a Chicago 
executive, takes a walk along the lake 
shore when he feels down in the mouth. 





in his experiment. He tried to find out 
just what made him feel low. Was 
there something in his mode of living 
that contributed to his depressed state? 
He thoroughly checked his living hab- 
its, even his basic concept of life itself. 

He found that the time thus spent in 
introspection proved beneficial in 
several ways. Although difficult, and 
often unpleasant, it was the one sure 
way he could gain a better 
understanding of himself. 
Then, once he “found” 
himself, he discovered that 
he could enjoy “full em- 
ployment” of his talents— 
unhampered by his emo- 
tional fluctuations. 

As he so often counsels today: 
“You've got to make the most of those 
days of feeling good, when you feel 
you can lick the world. Don’t let any- 
thing stand in your way. That's the 
time to tackle the tough problems. 

“On the other hand, in your low 
periods, avoid decisions on crucial 
matters; that’s the time to keep plug: 
ging along at routine tasks. Don’t try 
to force yourself to overcome the big 
obstacles. 

“Take it easy; try to build up your 
spirits; get set for the return of your 
good mood. When it comes, make sure 
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these good days are milked dry! 
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‘HE UNIONS SPEAK 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“RICH MEN'S HARVEST” 


From the United Mine Workers 
Journal (Ind.; circulation 376,000) : 

Wars through history have been 
rich men’s harvest. But never was such 
a harvest reaped as the rich have 
reaped from World War I]—the war 

which Roosevelt promised would make 
nobody a profiteering dollar. 

The Senate Committee on Small Bus- 
iness reports that 63 of our biggest 
manufacturing corporations have piled 
up additional working capital (cash 
and bonds) since 1939 equal to the 
entire sales value of 74,700 small cor- 
porations, big enough to enable these 
63 corpoiations to purchase all of the 
usable government-owned wartime fa- 
cilities at option prices. The truth is 
that the bulk of these facilities have 
already been acquired by big business. 
Witness the purchase of the $200,000,- 
000 Geneva Steel Plant by U. S. Steel 
for $47,500,000—quite a profitable 
trade... . 

As a result of these wartime gains, 
new mergers and combines are being 
floated at a rate faster than at any 
time since 1929. It is clear that the 
war offered an opportunity not only 
for these large companies to dominate 
American manufacturing but our 
economy as a whole. 


“WANTS LIBERAL PARTY" 


Bend Dor, in the Shipyard Worker 
(CIO; circulation 276,000) : 

For a long time, the Republican 
Party has been the ruling party of 
America. We all agree it’s a reaction- 
ary party, but every few years we 
faithfully turn our national govern- 
ment over to it. After the Republicans 
have had power for a few terms, the 
mess gets so bad again that we turn 
them out in disgust, and ty he Demo- 
crats again instead. . 

This time around, we've “had 14 
years of Democratic liberalism. Just 
when the Democratic crusade began 
Tunning out of gas is a subject for 
argument. But it’s quite clear that it 
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Behind the Labor Scene 


hasn’t made much progress in the last 
12 months. Now, the political wise 
guys here in Washington are looking 
in their crystal balls, and discovering 
that the country is about to go Re- 
publican again... . 

Some day soon, I’d like to be able 
to vote for a party of my own, one 
that’s liberal both North and South. A 
party that has a real program to 
achieve peace, rather than one that has 
only enough vision to try to stall off 
war. A party that wants to achieve 
prosperity, rather than one that is in- 
terested only in trying to make some- 
body else pay for the depression. A 
party that has a real economic pro- 
gram worked out, instead of one that 
tries to play economic liberalism by 
ear. 


“WAGES AND WALL ST." 


From the Federation News (AFL): 

Buried in the back financial pages 
of the daily press is news which gives 
the full Jie to industry’s flashy big ads 
claiming poverty as its excuse for say- 
ing no to labor’s demand for wage 
increases. 

The news is that the stock market is 
off on a dizzy upward spree. It has 
already risen to the highest point in 
the last 15 years and it is still climb- 
ing. The stock exchange is a scene of 
furious activity as buyers jump on the 





From St. Louis Labor Tribune (AFL). 


gravy train toward what they hope 
will be bigger and better profits. 

Basis for the sharp upward trend is 
the general expectation that profits will 
be even higher than they were in the 
war years of 1940 to 1945 when indus- 
try made unprecedented’ profits after 
payment of taxes of $52 billion. Heart- 
ened by reports from Washington that 
indicate the administration is yielding 
to the big corporations’ demands for 
higher prices, Wall Street men expect 
that profits this year will be 25% to 
30% ahead of 1945, 


“APPEASEMENT” Pe 


From the St. Louis Labor Tribune 
(AFL): 

St. Louis Commerce, organ of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, com- 
plains that “it is apparent that the Era 
of Labor Appeasement is far from 
over.” 

To organized labor, that is indeed a 
novel approach. For the past six years 
labor has been denouncing the govern- 
ment appeasement of business. 

In 1941 labor complained because 
the Government did nothing to smash 
the 6-month sit-down of mass produc- 
tion, appeased industry by granting 
its ultra-profitable cost-plus profit de- 
mands. 

During the war, labor complained 
that the Government appeased business 
through its loose price controls and 
rigid wage controls. ... 

Over the past five years industry has 
more than doubled its capital, and its 
net profits are greater than were made 
over all the pre-war years since 1929. 

In fact,. organized labor is poignant- 
ly sorry that it was not “pushed 
around and brow beaten” by the Gov- 
ernment like poor business has been 
over the past six years. The cash in 
hand which the union members would 
now have would more than compen- 
sate them for the ugly slings and ar- 
rows cast at them by the Government. 
That’s the kind of “persecution” or- 
ganized labor would thrive on like 
business has. Indeed, if business wants 
the Government to appease it like la- 
bor has been appeased, labor will en- 
thusiastically support business in that 
objective. 
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New Products and 
Services 


Yours...to Use, Sell, 
Produce, or Compete 
with... Today! 
You'll find them listed in 
the 32-page tabloid “New 
Propucts and SERVICES,” 
compiled by The Journal of 
Commerce from a nation- 
wide private survey. Get 
your copy now—then keep 
ted on one = 
evelopments by readi 
“New arnt column of 
The Journal of Commerce, 
America’s complete business 
newspaper. 
A copy of “Nsw Propucrs 
and Services” will be sent 
free with a trial subscription 
to The Journal of Commerce 
—the next 78 issues for only 
$5. Mail your check today. 


Journal of Lommerce 
NEW YORK 
$3 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Please send me next 


tree “New 
Le | Services.” Check for $5 is 
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TESTED BUSINESS IDEA 


Protect and beautify price lists, 
photos, blueprints, A 
sales literature, ete., with KV6 
Plastic Envelopes. Exeeilent for 
sales presentations. Fit standard 
3-ring binders, FREE SAMPLE. 








s, 190 Berry St., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Att: Dept. F. 


Write on letterhead to American 














The value of ForBes 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based on its essen- 


tial value to the reader. 











NEW IDEAS 


in Television, Photography, Plastics, Sales 


Home Lighting, Labeling, Pneumatic Tools 


FOR TIRED SALESMEN 


One ingenious salesman, tired of 
carrying around heavy samples of the 
office machines he sells, has contrived 
a novel carrying kit on wheels. Now 
he totes around such items as type- 
writers, adding machines, etc., without 
any trouble. 


ELECTRIC CAMERA 


Here’s a magazine loading, electri- 
cally driven camera specially designed 
by the Bell & Howell Co. for accurate 





time and motion studies. Embodying 
many advanced features, it’s expected 
to find wide usage not only as an in- 
dustrial engineering instrument but 
in general types of cinematography as 
well. 


OIL WELL REBIRTH 


Old oil wells can now be brought 
back to life as the result of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s “plastic plug.” Used to 
seal wells against the intrusion of 
natural gas, it’s reported that this plas- 
tic resin will return the average well 
to normal production after the allow- 
able output has dropped to as low as 
one barrel daily because of the influx 
of unwanted natural gas. Unlike pre- 
viously used cement, embracing solids 
held in suspension, the resin is intro- 
duced into the shaft as a true liquid, 
which permits maximum penetration. 


It hardens after permeating the por. 
ous rock through which gas has been 
filtering. 


PORTABLE POOL 


More fun for children this Summer 
may be provided by the U. S. Rubber 
Co.’s collapsible outdoor wading pool, 
An adaptation of the large portable 
tank used to store water in Pacific 
combat areas, it’s made from heavy 
duck fabric with the seams permanent- 
ly sealed by vulcanization. Sixty-eight 
inches in diameter, 15” in height, it 
can be set up or taken down in a few 
minutes. Added attractions: it’s water- 
tight and sunproof. 


BETTER LIGHTING 


Reported to be one of the most radi- 
cal fluorescent light sources produced 
for the home, Duo-Test Corp.’s Uline 
light now makes fluorescent lighting 
as portable as ordinary incandescent 
lighting. Main feature is a U-shaped 
bulb that packs the same amount of 
light into 12” as has heretofore re- 
quired 24”. Another innovation is a 
fixture containing a socket that elimi- 
nates the usual double-end holders. 


PNEUMATIC HAMMER 


The air-powered peening and scaling 
hammer pictured here is expected to 
fill ‘a long-felt need in the industrial 
field for a hammer-type tool to remove 
scale and rust on welded parts. It de- 
livers 5,000 blows per minute, yet will 
not distort light sheet metal when re- 
moving scales. Overall length of ham- 
mer head is 214”, length of tool, 7’; 
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small enough to get in the hard-to- 
reach places. Piston and cylinder are 
of alloy steel precision ground. Addi- 
tional uses: for removing sand on 
small castings and peening tubular 
rivets or other small parts. 


TELEVISION “HOOK” 


This odd-looking device represents 
another advance in television relaying. 
It’s an RCA microwave link that makes 
possible transmission of programs 


4} 
u 





from a remote location to the studio, 
or from the studio to the station trans- 
mitter. The weatherproofed cylindrical 
unit at back of the parabolic reflector 
houses either transmitter or receiver, 
is monitored by a suitcase-type control 
unit. The hook-shaped wave guide 
“pours” the video signal into the cen- 
ter of the reflector, amplifying the out- 
put 9,000 times. 


SELLING AID 


A novel sales presentation method 
is E. F. Hager & Son’s animated fold- 
er, an adaptation of the enlivened toy- 
book figures, to demonstrate the oper- 
ating principle of their carbide tool 
grinder. When the folder is opened the 
“reciprocating action” unit in the pic- 
tured grinder goes through its proper 
motions, thereby making the printed 
description scarcely necessary. 


EASY LABELING 


A boon for manufacturers should be 
Vac-Spray Machine Co.’s newly per- 
fected labeler, which will apply labels 
‘of any size—from postage stamp to 5” 
‘diameter—without stopping the pro- 
‘duction line for changeover from one 
Size or shape of label or container to 
another. Labels may be gummed or un- 


gummed, foil, varnished, litho, plain; 


containers may be glass, metal, hard- 
board, porcelain, clay, etc. 
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KANSAS 











al. 
“y* It is very true that Kan- 


sas meets industry half-way. 
Kansas’ labor is 97% American 
born, 94% white ... rural in 
origin, experienced, intelligent 
and neither inclined nor suscep- 


th 

Uese dre 
important , 

too. e e Kansas’ strategic loca- 
tion means big savings in time and 
costs for executive and administrative 
travel. Sales management is nearer 
to all territories, salesmen nearer the 
home office. Distribution time is 
reduced, costs lowered. Consider these 
with the many other advantages Kan- 
sas offers and you have a combination 


that is hard to beat anywhere. 











tible to radicalism. Kansas’ busi- 
ness and professional population 
is wholeheartedly cooperative 
. . . tax legislation is favorable 
and labor laws are equitable. 
Kansas’ banks offer every neces- 
sary facility. Kansas’ farmers 
are industrious, prosperous and 
progressive. All in all, it is a 
harmonious combination that 
you will enjoy profitably. 
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WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 


813-E Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 


MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 








WORLD PRESS 


DIGEST 


| America—Through 
Foreign Eyes 


ON THIS PAGE, EVERY ISSUE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE, 


PINION abroad is inclining to 
O the view that heavy weather is 

ahead for the U.S. on the eco- 
nomic front and that already it is 
almost time to hang out the storm 
signals : 


From The Times, London, England 
(Conservative) : 

“The agricultural interests . . . still 
insist that 30 days shall elapse before 
controls are reimposed upon meat, 
poultry, dairy products and grain. Can 
the genie, once let out of the bottle, 
be forced back again? The sterile con- 
flict between Congress and the Admin- 
istration vividly illustrates the funda- 
mental weakness of divided authority 
in the face of controversial issues. . . 
Over the long term it is deflation, not 
inflation, which is the true American 
nightmare. This is doubly so’ since the 
expansion of productive resources 
brought about by the war. The wage 
pressures of the past year are at bot- 
tom an attempt to take out insurance, 


in good times, against the hurricane 
to come.” 


From the Winnipeg Free Press, 
Winnipeg, Canada (Liberal) : 

“The effort of the U.S. Congress to 
put the OPA Humpty-Dumpty together 
again has only been moderately suc- 
cessful. A measure has emerged but it 
shows the cracks and fissures caused 
by the “great fall” of July 1. Whether 
it will or will not stand the strain of 
enforcement depends upon the skill of 
the administrators. . . . If the admin- 
istration is weak and prices advance 
strongly, there will be further wage 
demands. . . . Another such wave of 
industrial disturbance might easily 
create political divisions resembling 


those in Europe and from which it 
30 


might take decades for the country to 
recover.” 


Russian commentators continue to 
miss no opportunity to criticize the 
U.S. Perhaps the extract from the Bel- 
gian paper supplies one explanation 
for the apparent tension between the 
two countries: 


From Pravda, 
(Communist) : 

“There is the case of the American 
secret police and... of the American 
press which prefers to keep quiet 
about it. . . . The Soviet officer was 
seized in the streets, shoved into an 
automobile . . . and kept semi-naked 
in a cold cell. He was . . . treated in 
a way not permissible in any country, 
certainly not in a country pretending 
to be democratic. If it had not hap- 
pened in 1946 in the U.S.A., Comrade 
Redin might have believed that he was 
in the clutches of the Gestapo.” 


Moscow, Russia 


From Le Peuple, Brussels, Belgium 
(Socialist) : 


“It is towards the Mediterranean 


that Russia is also extending herself. 
. . . But the new factor emerges that 


























the U.S.A., on its part, is now inter. 
ested in these regions, once consid. 
ered as too far away. The U.S. con. 
tinuously adds to its holdings in Mo. 
rocco, in Spain, in Italy. American oil 
men have vast projects—and even 
something more than projects—in the 
Arab countries. To be sure, the Amer- 
ican interests are only economic! But 
experience teaches us that the business 
man, in the particular world we live 
in, does his best work when he has 
the military at his elbow.” 


The overwhelming strength of the 
U.S.A. impresses itself deeply these 


days on foreign opinion: 


From La Nacion, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (Independent) : 

“A peace conference representative 
of the sovereign United Nations .. , 
will be much different from the Con- 
gress of Vienna. . . . In 1815, the 
Spanish colonies were still struggling 
for independence and the U.S.A. ... 
was only a nation of a few million 
people. . . . Today, at the side of the 
U.S.A., a country of more than 130, 
(000,000 people, and a power tremen- 
dously strong in every form of its 
manifold activities, are 20 Latin Amer- 
ican republics,” 

From Le Monde, Paris, France (In- 
dependent) : 

“The Star Spangled Banner . . . 
was born in a moment of victorious 
triumph. . . . Today this glorious flag 
waves freely in the breeze from the 
frostbound gorges of Iceland to the 
Shangri-la isles of the Southern seas. 
The eloquence of the message of the 
American national anthem resounds 
both in the Old and the New Worlds, 
and is listened to with awe and re 
spect by all the peoples of the earth.” 


From Sabado, Bogota, Colombia 
(Independent) : 


“The people of the U.S.A. ... . do 
not know us in Colombia, nor still 
less do they love us. With the excep- 
tion of Mexico, Cuba . . . the Argen- 
tine and Brazil, people of the U.S.A. 
have only the vaguest conception of 
the other South American countries, 
and only as geographical places, not 
as centers of human activities. . . . Of 
course, into this condition enters not 
a little of national arrogance. The peo- 
ple of the U.S.A. believe that they are 
the only ones on this continent and in- 
deed, especially since the last World 
War, the only ones in the whole 
world.” 
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Drinks have more life with 


PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION 


Here’s why ordinary club 
sodas ...carbonated tap 
waters...can’t compare with 
Canada Dry Water: 


@ Pin-Point Carbonation— 
longer lasting liveliness. 


@ Exclusive Formula points 
up the flavor of any drink. 


@ Special Processing—water 
is multi-filtered and specially 
treated to assure purity, bal- 
ance and clarity. 


@ Superior Quality in every 
bottle, the world over. 


P.S. Mix with fruit juices 
for delicious home-made sodas. 
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NEW PROCESSES 


N the world of industry, one of 
man’s most implacable enemies is 
corrosion. In league with Nature—sun, 
rain, wind, fog, heat, cold and chemi- 
cal reaction—it fights him incessantly. 
Merely to hold it in check is a costly, 
never-ending battle. But man has re- 
cently brought into this struggle a new 
weapon, which gives promise of prov- 
ing more formidable than any previ- 
ously devised. It’s the “Glaspray Proc- 
ess,” a method of spray-coating steel, 
iron and other surfaces with non-cor- 
rosive materials: metals, glasses, plas- 
tics. 

First used experimentally by the 
Navy, it proved so successful that the 
Glaspray Process Co., San Francisco, 
zinc-coated nearly three quarters of a 
million square feet—over 13 acres— 
of ships’ tanks aboard U. S. Naval ves- 
sels. And now the process is expected 
to be widely used throughout industry. 
Its applications will include the spray- 
coating of petroleum and other tank 
cars, of floor beams in refrigerator 
cars, of tanks and other containers 
employed in transporting or storing 
fruit juices, of cannery receptacles 
used for various kinds of fruit, foods 
and fluids. 


FOR PLASTICS, TOO 


Originally developed to spray glass, 
the process was quickly adapted to 
spraying metals—tin, lead, zinc, cop- 
per, brass, aluminum, bronze—and 
has now been extended to various 
plastics. Mixing powdered materials 
with air and gases, the Glaspray Proc- 
ess passes them through a high-tem- 
perature flame so as to fuse the 
sprayed material evenly at the point 
of application to the pre-heated sur- 
face. First, of course, the surface to be 
coated is sand- or grit-blasted to re- 
move corrosion, paint and other ma- 
terials which cling to the surface. Then 
the powdered coating material is forced 
by pneumatic pressure through the 
nozzle of a specially designed flame 
gun, thus fusing the coating so as to 
become, for all practical purposes, an 
inseparable part of the base. 

While the process is still so new that 
the traditional “time will tell” proof 
of its durability is naturally lacking, 
rigorous Navy tests are said to show 


New Weapon Against Corrosion 


conclusively that its durability is from 
three to five times that of any other 
anti-corrosive process yet devised. An- 
other feature of the process is its flex- 
ibility of operation: it can be moved 
readily from job to job. 

Recently, an extension of the Glas. 
pray application to the bridge-mainte- 
nance field was carried out through 
an anti-corrosion test made on a part 
of San Francisco’s famed Golden Gate 
Bridge, which is particularly suscepti- 
ble to salt water corrosion. First, 
every particle of paint and rust was 
sand-blasted, leaving the gray steel 
surface entirely exposed. This surface 
was then pre-heated and a thin protec- 
tive layer of zinc fused on to it. Tests 
indicate that this coating will provide 
an effective protection against salt wa- 
ter spray corrosion for at least 12 
years. Only about .010” thick, the 
weight of the coating is substantially 
less than that of the five coats of lead 
and oil paint which have covered the 
bridge since its erection. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
the process are the comparative speed 
with which spray-coating can be car- 
ried out, the fact that it results in a 
finer surface appearance, is non-por- 
ous, eliminates danger of rust and cor- 
rosion for much greater periods of 
time, and permits cheaper base mate- 
rials to do the same job as hard-to-get 
or very costly materials—Davin W. 
RYDER. 
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FINANCE 2 





Will Britain’s Labor Government Last? 


B. C. Forbes is now in Europe, making a first- 
hand investigation of economic conditions. The 
following—cabled from London—represents his 
observations of the British post-war scene. 


Today all signs are that the Labor Government 
will not be re-elected. 

Indeed, it appears doubtful it will last its full 
five-year term. 

Do you know—I didn’t—what defeated Church- 
ill? The vehement opposition of the service men. 
Upon that everyone here agrees. They not only 
voted against him but vigorously exhorted their 
families and friends to do so. 

Already many of them are sorry. Fighter after 
fighter have told me they are disgusted with the 
way the Labor Government has acted, disgusted 
with the prevailing scarcities, curbs, difficulty of 
living, high prices, and, perhaps above all, with 
the cruel lack of housing. 

Too, there is much unemployment in various 
wide areas. 

Employers blame this on the impossible wages 
and hours demanded, not only by veterans, but 
by .youngsters as well as adults of both sexes. 

The latter protest that the pay offered is en- 
tirely inadequate to live on. 

Far too many are living on Government relief 
of one kind or another. 

My conviction is that Britain is steadily, surely 
becoming impoverished, destined to sink still more 
towards the status of a second-rate Power—at 
least—unless and until a different Government has 
a chance to re-build the nation on sound economic 
lines. 

Most industrial and other business men are 
striving heroically to “make the best of things,” a 
very common expression all over Britain. The 
majority look for still worse social-economic con- 
ditions during the next two-three years, but are 
hopeful that the people will then bring about a 
change in Government. 

One important step already taken is reduction 
of the wartime one hundred (100) per cent Excess 
Profits Tax to 60%, with a promise to abolish it 
entirely next January 1. 
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But where the Exchequer will be able to dig 
up enough money to foot Britain’s appalling sub- 
sidy, relief and other payments, business men 
haven’t the slightest idea. (I certainly haven’t.) 

One’s hair stands on end when the subsidies 
ladled out here are enumerated. Unbelievable 
bonuses are paid farmers. Imagine $40 an acre 
for growing potatoes. Other crops galore, sheep 
raising, etc., etc., are astoundingly subsidized. So 
are distributors. 

The Labor politicians point with pride to the 
relatively low cost of bread, beef, mutton, bacon, 
cheese, many other necessaries, under their regime. 

But even the unthinking among the rank-and- 
file are beginning to sense that, somehow, not 
even a Labor Government can always continue to 
pose successfully as Santa Claus, that there is a 
nigger lurking somewhere in the woodpile, that a 
day ‘of reckoning must come, that the bill will 
have to be met from somebody’s—everybody’s— 
pocket. 

It is dawning among an increasing number of 
wage-earners that it is because of the Govern- 
ment’s doings that they are being mulcted 10 shill- 
ings in the pound (50%) for income tax on all 
above the poorest wages. How work folks here 
hate to be compelled to pay any income tax! Many 
of them stop working each week after three or 
four days to escape being “punished” by the 50% 
income tax. 

As I said in the last issue, the outlook for the 
British nation, under existing labor, social, indus- 
trial, political conditions, is the reverse of en- 
couraging. 

KEEPING UP COURAGE 

Lord Catto, Governor of the Bank of England, 
in course of a long talk with me shortly after my 
arrival, voiced a sentiment often repeated since by 
industrialists and other responsible men of affairs: 

“We will manage to pull through.” 

Lord Cato (born near my calf-country) was an 
outstandingly successful business man, with ex- 
perience in the East as well as in the New World, 
before he joined Britain’s No. 1 banking institu- 
tion. When the people chose a Labor Government 

(Continued on page 41) 
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HE day-to-day market trend often 

reflects the ebb and flow of emo- 

tional reactions to the news. 
Many people think that the market 
starts afresh each morning at the open- 
ing, depending for its direction upon 
the overnight news. This belief has 
enough surface appeal to make it the 
basic principle of the market letter 
and the financial column. The average 
financial commentator usually explains 
the market movements in terms of the 
daily news. This provides him with the 
simplest explanation and the one most 
readily acceptable to the reader or 
listener. 

The proposition that the trend of 
the market follows the news is not ac- 
cepted by the financially literate. For 
they know that the market often re- 
sponds differently to the same type of 
news on different occasions. But even 
among the informed the constant quest 
for the news when the market is ex- 
ceptionally strong or weak indicates an 
implicit acceptance of the fallacy as a 
working principle. 


GOOD NEWS AND BAD NEWS 


Would it be profitable to buy on: 
good news and to sell on bad news as 
a general investment policy? Conven- 
tionally good news can be broken down 
into increased sales, increased earn- 
ings, increased dividends, new facili- 
ties, new markets, optimistic forecasts 
by highly placed officials, favorable 
political developments. Conventionally 
bad news includes decreased sales, de- 
creased earnings, decreased dividends, 
closing of facilities, loss of markets, 
new competition, bearish forecasts by 
highly placed officials, adverse politi- 
cal developments. 

However, there have been many in- 
stances when good news was followed 
by declines and bad news by rises. In 
December, 1942, gold mining was 
much in the news. It was feared that, 





JosePu MINDELL, economist for a leading 
New York Stock Exchange firm, has been 
a market technician for many years. 
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News And The Stock Market 


as an industry unessential to the war 
effort, the gold mines would be forced 
to cease operations. This was dramati- 
cally bad news. Against this back- 
ground of gloom, Homestake Mining 
omitted its dividend. The stock was 
slightly above its low price of 2244. 
Most of the fears about gold mines 
were in fact realized, and so the news 
was true. Nevertheless, Homestake 
rose to over 60. A rise of more than 
160% followed that bad news. At no 
time during the rise did comparably 
good news appear until the announce- 
ment that gold mining was to be re- 
sumed. 


REACTIONS TO NEWS 


In late 1939 and early 1940, head- 
lines giving the enormous backlogs for 
air frame manufacturers were featured 
day after day. Estimates of earnings at 
new peak levels of operations were 
very high. At the time, United Aircraft 
common was selling above 50. The op- 
timistic earnings estimates were real- 
ized in fact, but the stock never went 
any higher, and United Aircraft is now 
available under 30. 

Do these and the many other similar 
instances that can be cited represent a 
deliberate plot by our press to induce 
the investing public to buy at market 
tops and to sell at bottoms? No such 
conspiracy is evident. Then what is 
there in finance, news, the press, and 
the public which makes for this state 
of affairs? 

We may define news as the state- 
ment in the press of any event. It must 
be remembered that this news is not a 
“mirror of reality” but merely a selec- 
tion from the stream of events, organ- 
ized in a certain way to satisfy con- 
temporary mores and desires, and 
stated in terms of generally acceptable 
stereotypes. 

The collection, organization and 
publication of news is influenced by 
the manner and possibilities of its col- 
lection, the orientation of the newspa- 
per, and the desires and interests of 


g Guide Posts To Wall St. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


its readers. Not every event becomes 
news. Before an event, or series of 
events, becomes news it has ‘to make 
itself noticeable in some overt act. 
There are important but subtle devel. 
opments in industry which do not de. 
velop so as to issue forth in news form, 
It must also be remembered that the 
whole complex of conditions does not 
appear as news, but only those aspects 
which for some reason have become 
newsworthy. Much of what becomes 
public and has contemporary interest 


is not easily handled as news because ™ 


of its complexity and the difficulty of 
understanding it without a great deal 
of background. Coverage of such ma- 
terial takes place in more specialized 
organs. 

The structure of the newspaper, its 
approach to the reader, its problems 
of gathering, organizing and _present- 
ing news are all relevant to our in- 
quiry. The bulk of newspaper income 
is derived from the sale of advertising. 
Consequently, that is a driving force. 
Advertising expenditures of business 
enterprise are usually related to sales. 
Therefore, a large volume of sales for 
these business enterprises is desirable 
for newspapers. 


GENERALLY OPTIMISTIC 


The newspapers must reach the 
widest possible audience because ad- 
vertising rates depend upon circula- 
tion. And the wider the audience the 
less the complexity permissible in the 
news. The average intelligence of the 


readers dictates the level of complex: | 


ity possible in presentations which 
must be comprehensible for large 
heterogeneous masses of people. Also, 
the newspapers must encourage atti- 
tudes favorable to buying and spend- 


ing. A general haze of optimism is one§ 


of the means of accomplishing these 
ends. 

This optimism is present not only 
in newspapers. It is a general charac 
teristic of American enterprise. Pos 
sibly it is a heritage from our pioneer 
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‘ancestors, the inevitable sentiment in 


a land with so much social mobility 


~ among the classes, where every child 


may hope to become President. But in 
addition to the natural background of 
optimism, our press has a crucial eco- 
nomic need for fostering this senti- 
ment in its coverage of business news. 
Newspapers have to satisfy the pub- 
lic desires. If the public wants news 
on the war, the war must dominate the 
front page. If the public wants’ news 
on a particular football game, the 
scores will cover the front page. The 
most highly experienced measurers of 
the public appetite for different types 
of news guide newspaper policy in de- 
ciding what should get on the front 
page. It has long been noticed that it 
is a warning signal when the stock 
market gets on the front page after 
long market advances. What is the rea- 
son for this? The shift of stock market 
news to the front page from its regular 
position on the inside pages reflects the 
intensity of public interest in the stock 
market, and important tops have usu- 
ally been made ‘during periods of in- 
tense public interest in the market. 


“Tailor-Made” 
Executives 
(Continued from page 23) 


The list includes men who, formerly, 
would never have been considered. 
We think this is an indication that we 
are on the right track. 

The next step is to analyze all the 
key positions in the organization which 
will become vacant over the next five 
to ten years. Broad specifications of 
the requirements of a particular job 
are then listed and recorded for con- 
venient reference. 

The final step is to review the quali- 
fications and experience of the men 
who have received executive training 
and to list, in connection with a par- 
ticular executive job, all those who are 
more or less qualified and who should 
not be overlooked when an executive 
opening occurs. It is expected that the 
name of one individual graduate may 
even be posted as a candidate for sev- 
eral executive jobs. 

This plan seems relatively simple 
and entirely practical to us. We are 
finding the men who will benefit by 
training, we are providing the training 
needed to fill the gaps in their experi- 
ence, and we have a reasonably good 
knowledge of the direction in which 
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each man who qualifies is heading. 
Soon, we believe, it will not be possi- 
ble for a man with outstanding abili- 
ties to be lost in the organization. 

While such a program costs money, 
we are convinced that if it improves 
the quality of top management it will 
be money well spent. 


Congratulations 


J.. Lester Perry, president of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., appoint- 
ed assistant to the president of United 
States Steel Corp of Delaware, Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless. 

James Coggeshall, Jr. and George D. 
Woods, elected executive vice-presi- 
dents of the First Boston Corp., re- 
cently merged with Mellon Securities 
Corp. 

Curtis A. Haines, elected president 
of the Wabash Corp. 

Willis H. Gurley and William F. 
Leicester, elected vice-presidents of the 
Borden Company. 

H. A. Malcolm, general sales man- 
ager, appointed a vice-president of 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corp. 


Charles O. Cozzens, elected presi- 
dent of American Optical Co. 








One Scottish Story—FREE 


Sandy joined a golf club and 
was told by the professional that 
if his name was on his golf balls 
and they were lost, they would 
be returned to him when found. 

“Good,” said the Scot, “put 
my name on this ball.” 

The pro did so, 

“Would you also put M.D. 
after it? I’m a doctor.” 

The pro obeyed. 

“One more thing: Can you 
squeeze ‘Hours 10 to 3” on it as 
well?” 

When you’ve had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 
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CORPORATION 


and 
‘ 


MELLON SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


announce that a merger of the two Corporations 

has been completed. The underwriting, distribut- 

ing and trading securities of both corporations will 
be continued under the name of 


The First Boston Corporation 


A Merger of 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION—THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO HARTFORD PROVIDENCE RUTLAND 

SPRINGFIELD WASHINGTON 
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4 
Industries 


Having Favorable 
Labor Factors 


Which are the major industries 
that operate with a minimum of 
manpower? How important is 
this in selecting securities now? 

Our studies of current trends 
now affecting investment values 
have led us to prepare a survey 
of Labor Costs in relation to 
Company Earnings. 

A complimentary copy will be 
sent you upon request. 

Ask for Pamphlet G-10. 
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Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
14 Wact Srreet, New Yore 5 
REctor 2-6300 
STOCKS, BONDS, COMMODITIES 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Incorporated, at a meeting 
thereof held on July 23, 1946 de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and an 
initial dividend of $0.15 pcr share on 
the Common Stock of the par value 
of $1.6624 per share; both — 
Oct. 1, 1946 to stockholders of record 
et the close of business on Sept. 11, 
1946. Transfer books will not be 














closed. Checks will be mailed. 
Wan. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 

Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The third quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable September 16, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 


business August 24, 1946. Books will not 
close. 











SHERLOCE. McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable October 1, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1946. Books will 
not close. 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 














STOCK ANALYSIS 


Steel Industry in Strong 


Recovery Trend 
By E. A. KRAUSS 


ESPITE all the difficulties that 

the steel industry has encoun- 

tered by way of labor troubles, 
forced wage increases, restrictive price 
ceilings, the coal and railroad strikes 
which seriously impaired production, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the industry is now headed for a 
period of very profitable business. It 
has shown amazing recuperative pow- 
er from the effects of crippling strikes. 
Particularly noteworthy was its fast 











the former aspect, for it has always 
been true in the past that steel com- 
panies have made quite favorable earn. 
ings when operations were at high 
levels, certainly when they were near 
capacity output on peacetime work as 
they are now. It is this aspect which 
lends steel shares particular specu- 
lative attraction at this time. 

Recent obstructions to output have 
only served to render steel demand 
more insistent and to extend further 





















Steel Companies with Good Prospects 















—-—-—- Per Common Share———————__, Price- 

Book Avge. Net Net Div. Div. Recent Earnings 

Value 1936-39 1945 1945 Yield Price Ratio* 
Am. Rolling Mills...... $34.99 $1.23 $3.96 $0.80 2.1% 37% 9.4 | 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 162.21 3.76 9.52 6.00 5.5 109 114 fa 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.. 33.92 0.98 1.73 52% 3.5 15% 9.0 qu 
Jones & Laughlin...... 82.13 d4.39 2.91 2.00 43 © 46% 16.0 du 
Republic Steel ........ 44.92 0.85 1.36 1.00 3.0 35% 26.0 a 
te Ree a ee 141.88 1.26 3.66 4.00 4.6 87 23.7 | 
Youngstown Sh.& Tube 99.43 393 412 200 26 77 18.7 ¥ 
*Based on 1945 earnings. (d) Deficit. 4 
tie 
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recovery after the coal strike, with 
operations currently again at around 

% of capacity. 

But main reason for optimism is 
basic: Very obviously, steel is the 
“straw in the brick” for most indus- 
trial activities. It is required in the 
production of virtually every type of 
durable consumer goods, not to men- 
tion capital goods, and present insis- 
tent demands for these cannot be met 
until steel companies are allowed to 
operate at a high rate. If our economy 
is to prosper, the steel industry is 
bound to prosper. As it is, demand for 
steel now greatly exceeds supply. It is 
at a record peacetime level and should 
sustain near-capacity operations for at 
least two years. 

Normally, the industry is highly 
cyclical, truly a “prince and pauper” 
industry. Right now, emphasis is on 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall & 




















the period over which high-level activ- 
ity will be required. Current consump- 
tion estimates call for finished steel 
output of some 58 million tons annu- 
ally, which in turn means sustained 
raw steel production of close to 95% 
of capacity. On such volume, steel 
companies can make respectable earn- 
ings even under present price ceilings 
and operating conditions. They should 
do extremely well if attempts to re- 
move irrational price relationships 
bring further selective price increases, 
as may well be. 

Potential threat to maintenance of 
sustained high raw steel production is 
the critical situation in coal and scrap 
supply; both are on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, with the shortage of scrap prob- 
ably the biggest headache, reflecting 
the lag in general industrial activity 
that characterized the first half of this 
year. As to prices, the industry is not 
seeking any upward revisions that are 
not justifiable by higher costs. But 
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naladjustments do exist, and sooner 
or later they must be removed. Apart 
rom higher wages, for the most part 
‘compensated by a blanket price in- 
erease of $5 a ton last February, coal 
‘and ore prices have risen, pig iron 
ices may advance shortly and higher 
freight rates—an important cost fac- 
jor—are impending. Some improve- 
ment in operating margins can no 
doubt be achieved through current 
and contemplated large expenditures 
for modernization and repair, but this 
will take some time and their bene- 
ficial effect will be principally of im- 
rtance later when operations begin 
to decline as demand slackens. For the 
moment, the fact remains that higher 
costs have raised break-even points. At 
current prices and wages, a decline in 
operations to 60% of capacity would 
‘result in operating losses for most 
foompanies. Thus price adjustments, 
where needed, would seem warranted 
if only in recognition of the fact that 
steel companies must have large earn- 
ings during prosperous times to offset 
losses when operations decline. 


EARNINGS AFFECTED BY STRIKES 


So far this year, the industry didn’t 
are any too well earningswise. First 
quarter results were mostly in the red, 
due to the steel strike, though in some 
instances ameliorated by large tax re- 
coveries and transfers from contingen- 
cy reserves. Second quarter results, 
too, will reflect the manifold difficul- 
ties of that period, though there are 
exceptions. 

| Steel shares, poor market perform- 
| ers during war years, are still well be- 
phind in the later phases of a bull mar- 
ket and it is widely thought that they 
may experience this phase during the 
coming months. Of late, they have 
been acting better than the general 
market; they have led rallies in recent 
irregular markets and have been more 
Tesistant on declines. 

The accompanying table presents 
‘Matistical highlights of a number of 
eel shares which are believed to be 
in a promising market position, based 
on potential earnings improvement 
luring the forthcoming boom period 
in the steel industry. All enjoy consid- 
erable capital leverage, a factor that 
should be instrumental in lifting per 
thare earnings to new highs under 
sustained high-level operations. Lower 
faxes, of course, will be no less impor- 
tant, since the industry has been high 
) EPT brackets. 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 





What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by mail. 


Q.-—I was keenly interested in the article 
on Mr. Jordanoff and his easy-to-understand 
manuals. I am particularly interested in 
adapting the B-29 manual to the Boeing 
377; also, if possible, the Martin 303.— 
NortHwest Air.ines, Inc., P. R. Nordine, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A.—For further information, sug- 
gest you write the Jordanoff Corp., 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Q.—In the June issue, mention is made 
of a new type engine said to be a veritable 
“nackaged” power plant. Where can we 
obtain additional information about this en- 
gine?—-NATIONAL SKYWAY FRreicHT Corp., 
T. C. Haywood, Supt. of Engineering, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


A—Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
132 Beckwith Ave., Paterson 3, N. J.; 
Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, 
Cal. 


Q.—The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has suggested that Forses contains 
information on general business trends. 


Could you suggest some more publications 
which cover that subject?—R. R. ScHOENIC, 
Curundu, Panama Canal Zone. 


A.—Other publications covering 
general business trends would in- 
clude: Business Week, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y.; Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York N. Y.; Barron’s Weekly, 
30 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Q.—Recently Forses described a humidi- 
fier called “Misticaire.” How can I get in 
touch with the company manufacturing this? 
—C. Y. Orrutt, V. P., United States Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Neb. 


A.—Modern Equipment Co., 458 
Beardsley Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Q.—What is the best available source of 
information pertaining to domestic and for- 
eign construction and general machine shop 
work. Are there any government publica- 
tions covering this?—N. H. Rocne ez, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A.—The Government issues many 
booklets on the subjects you refer to. 
Write the Inquiry Reference Service, 
= Dept. of Commerce, Washington, 


Q.—We are looking for a machine to 
polish and simonize automobiles. Can you 
tell us where we can buy the latest and best 
model available today?—V. ZNANIECKI. 


A.—The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
609 E. Pennsylvania Ave., Towson, 
Md., Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., 
1939 East National Ave. Brazil, Ind.; 
Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., 600 E. 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson, Md.; 
Miller Falls Co., Hatch & Taylor 
Sts., Greenfield, Mass. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Address 
your request, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


158. Pustic ReLtations—“GLAMoR GIRL 
OF THE ProFEssions”: Reasoned resumé of 
the status today of the Public Relations pro- 
fession, with a frank appraisal of short-com- 
ings and future needs. 


159. Patus To Propuction: The new 
president of the Chamber of Commerce re- 
veals his thinking about the problems facing 
American business. Pamphlet includes his 
Acceptance Address and Keynote speech. 


160. INSURANCE FOR A Business; Top- 
notch, thorough study of all the “Whats” 
and “Whys” of various types of business in- 
surance, directed particularly to small busi- 
ness men. Particularly helpful is a listing 
and discussion of all the “kinds” of insur- 
ance available for business contingencies. 


161. Rapiorype—Its APPLICATION AND 


OperATION: Pamphlet gives all the details 
about this new system of communication 


available to companies concerned with inte- 
grated scattered units. 

162. Metat Inpustry ANALYsiIs: Compre- 
hensive, definitive 72-page study of the metal 
industry from investor’s viewpoint. Covers 
supply, demand, reserves, technology, prob- 
lems and outlook, with detailed. statistical 
analysis of major companies in all related 
fields. Replete with charts, tables, photo- 
graphs. A-1 aid to investors. 


163. Poputation & Income TRENDs: Up- 
to-date picture of population trends and in- 
come facts during past five years, prepared 
so as to be useful for companies concerned 
with merchandising on national scale. 


164. TEcHNOLocIcAL ApvaNnces & Propuc- 
tivity: Thought-provoking, solid approach 
to the problem of increasing productive effi- 
ciency of workers through technological ad- 
vances and enlisting worker support. 


165. THe Story oF STEINMETZ: Fascinat- 
ing saga beautifully illustrated about the 
life and contributions of Charles Steinmetz; 
whose wizardry in the field of electricity 
places him with Franklin, Faraday and Edi- 
son. A stirring story about a great man. 


166. DEPARTMENT Stores: A_ thorough 
study of the effects of the War on Depart- 
ment Stores, covering volume ‘of sales, his- 
tory, recent changes, styles, special prob- 
lems, price-control, advertising, imperts, 
credit, and the outlook for this major retail 
institution. 
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WHAT IS IT WISE 
TO BUY NOW? 


There are times when almost any 
stock can be bought; there are times 
when nothing is safe, and times when 
the most careful selection is neces- 
sary to avoid losses and make a 
reasonable profit. What is the situa- 
tion now? 

Steck Trend Service's forecasts and selec- 
tions may give you new and worthwhile 
methods of approach to profitable invest- 
ment. If you have not already had an 
opportunity to inspect this twice-a-week 


Bulletin service, you can take advantage 
of our— 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer 


To new readers only we will send: 
Copies of our Bulletins for August 
16, 20, 23, 27, and the special issue 
- containing full July Forecast; with 


| descriptions of 


2 stocks currently recom- 


mended for purchase—one 
a of them in the low-priced 
bracket. 


AU for. OMPocccervceerseresscese 


$2 


AU of the above, with Stock Trend Bul- 
ae for six months, plus 1946 Cycle 
Forecast for corresponding six months 


$85 3 
All of the above, with Bulletins for one 
year, plus complete 1946 Cycle Forecast 


$100 (- 


® STOCK TREND SERVICE 
1° F-815, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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WHAT 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY NOW? 


Would you like to check your 
investment strategy with that 
of Babson's? If so, clip this 
advertisement, send it to us 
with a list of 7 securities you 
own, We'll tell you whether 
our art ange 4 is to Hold or 
© cost or obliga- 
ee Write Dept. F-.42., 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
Vee 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, held on July 25, 1M6, a 
dividend of forty cents (40c) per 
share was declared on the Com- 
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mon stock of the Corporation, 

payable September 30, 196 to 

stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 10, 1946, 


E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 
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“MARKET OUTLOOK 


Technical Position Improved 
By HARRY D. COMER 


_DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


RAILROADS 





January February March April 
RECENT stiffening of interest rates re- 
ceived more attention than is war- 
ranted. Such slight increases as oc- 
curred began from the lowest levels in 
history; rates are still low and _ will 
remain low for a long time to come. 

Probably most encouraging aspect 
of new OPA legislation is declaration 
of Congressional intent to return to 
free markets. Months covered by Act 
are defined as a transition period “to 
a peacetime economy, maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing 
power under a system of free enter- 
prise.” President Truman’s appoint- 
ments to three-man Price Decontrol 
Board carry assurance that intent of 
Congress will be carried out and law 
administered so as to stimulate private 
enterprise and increase industrial pro- 
duction. 

Renewed talk of dollar devaluation 
(higher price for gold) seems entirely 
unwarranted. Former power of Presi- 
dent to change so-called gold content 
of dollar expired some three years ago. 
Moreover, to boost gold price now 
would fan the already blazing fires of 
inflation. Gold-mining shares as a 
group appear unattractive in view of 
rising production costs. 

Some observers think present bull 
market must be about ended because 
it is already in its fifth year. However, 
to judge ending of major upswing on 
basis of time alone is dubious pro- 
cedure. Big bull market of 1920s lasted 


May June July 


August 5 
eight years. Each year, 1922 through 
1929, witnessed successively higher 
tops and bottoms in Dow Industrials, 
Similar pattern has thus far been fol- 
lowed since 1942. 

Measuring from May. tops to July 
bottoms, Dow-Jones Industrials reacted 
about 8%; Rails, 11%; Utilities, 9%, 
Only Rails approximated this year's 
lows on the Summer setback. Techni- 
cally, position of market is believed to 
have been improved by this reaction. 
Liquidation volume was shown to be 
small, and firm bids were revealed 
nearby. Moreover, ensuing rebound 
for eight consecutive days was most 
persistent of the year to date. 

Among most promising stock groups 
for holding over remaining months 
this year are Steels, Machinery, Farm 
Implements, Oils and Rail Equipments. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








Your dividend notice in 
Forses directs nation- 
wide attention of influen- 
tial investors in finance 


and industry to your 


| 
| 
company. | 
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AUGUST 15, 


HE recent decline in the market 
1 has disturbed many investors, who 
have memories of the collapse in 1929 
and in 1937. Here and there, articles 
appear in various quarters, saying 
that the bull market is over. 

Before the stock market collapse in 
1929, it was obvious that nearly every- 
body had a new automobile, new 
house, new clothing, new household 
furniture, etc. On a smaller scale, the 
same situation existed in 1937. Now, 
however, the reverse is true, and while 
purchases might be postponed, the 
general volume of business should re- 
main large for a long while. Should 
unemployment develop in some lines 
next year, there will still be enough 
business as a whole to assure a large 
volume of activity. It will take a long 
time to supply the demand for railway 
equipment, farm machinery, new build- 
ings of all kinds, steamships, automo- 
biles. There will be a large demand 
for steel, copper, oil, etc. 


SOME GROUPS HIGH ENOUGH 


Without doubt, numerous groups of 
stocks, as well as certain individual 
issues, advanced to levels which amply 
discounted the foreseeable future. 
Since the first of this year, I have con- 
sistently stated my opinion that certain 
stocks should be sold. I have repeated- 
ly placed in this class the movie stocks, 
the liquors, department stores and mail 


orders, publishing companies, airlines 


and aviation, textiles; and have rec- 
ommended profit-taking in General 
Motors and Chrysler, because of the 
strong and threatening position of the 
labor unions. Many of these stocks 
have since declined substantially and 
will rally from time to time. These 
stocks have, in all probability, passed 
their peaks, and where still held, 


@thould be sold on rallies. 


On the other hand, some important 
groups did not advance excessively, 


Wand should be the leaders when the 


general advance is resumed. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
what happened during the course of 
the bull market which began in Aug- 
ust, 1921. By December, 1925, the 
market had reached levels which made 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Is the Bull Market Over? 
By JOSEPH D. 





GOODMAN 


the financial world nervous; a correc- 
tive movement was expected and came 
in due time in March, 1926. It was not 
until the following April (1927) be- 
fore the industrial averages advanced 
into new highs; this section of the ad- 
vance lasted more than two years. 
Some stocks advanced a great deal; 
others did relatively nothing. Curious- 
ly enough, the March, 1926, break oc- 
curred about 4% years after the bull 
market began. The present stock mar- 
ket decline likewise comes nearly 414 
years after the bull market began, al- 
though the peak was made on May 
29th of this year. 


PROBABLE LEADERS 


It could very likely be that the mar- 
ket will drag along for quite some 
time before advancing into new highs. 
Nobody can foretell whether this will 
happen soon or be delayed. The answer 
will be given by the market itself. At 
this writing, Bethlehem Steel has al- 
ready advanced to a new high, follow- 
ing a favorable earnings report. Pres- 
ent indications are that among the new 
leaders will be the steels, coppers, oils, 
refractories, finance companies, tobac- 
cos, utilities, and individual stocks 
such as Ferro Enamel, American Stove, 
Otis Elevator, Allied Chemical, Ritter 
Dental, Congoleum-Nairn, National 
Cash Register. 

For four years, it was easy to make 
money in the stock market. It has not 
been so easy in recent months, and it 
is not likely to be easy for some time 
yet. Patience and holding of not-over- 
valued stocks will, I think, pay best in 
the long run. 

The “new issue” market needs a 
rest. I think it would be a construc- 
tive step for the stock exchanges and 
investment-dealer organizations to 
form a Capital Issues Committee, to 
decide which issues may be sold to the 
investing public. 

This might prevent various _ busi- 
nesses being dumped on the public— 
businesses which should remain in 
private hands. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


NEW BUY OPPORTUNITY 


—A GOOD TIME FOR 
PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 


Once again the stock, market has pro- 
duced specific signals that spell oppor- 
tunity to informed investors. If you are 
not fully equipped to read and interpret 
these signals by yourself, by all means 
take advantage of one of the special 
offers below, so that you may have the 
advantage of the current and the next 
few Gartley Forecasts. 

Of immediate importance in this selec- 
tive market are the carefully supervised 
Gartley 


Low and moderate-priced issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-priced speculations 


—selected in the light of our RVR studies. 

Obviously, with 100% margin r-quirements in 
effect, the time has come for YOU, . O, to have 
the advantage of the Gartley Relative Velocity 
Ratings on the stocks you own. No longer can 
you afford to GUESS what the Capital Appre- 
ciative Potentials of your stocks are. With RVR 
you can KNOW;; you can easily make each dollar 
you invest in stocks do the work of two or three 
dollars—and WITHOUT MARGIN. 

These and other undervalued stocks will be 
made available to you during the period of the 
SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER. 
Current issue plus the next five issues -which 
will cover what may well prove the most decisive 
financial phase investors may experience for a 
Sehey CIDA COMBS ole os cilaicdddbcohch.cor $30 

Or Accept This Special Combination Offer: 

Current edition of RVR, the most complete 
analysis of the relative movements of stocks. 


(Regular price $5 per issue.) Now in combination 
with 6 weeks’ Gartley Forecast.......... $70 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
68 William St., N. Y.C. 





















Whether 
You Own 
One Share 
ora 
Thousand 
—read this 
acu Cook! 
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THIS IS THE ROAD TO 


STOCK MARKET 


Yew EDITION—REVISED 
UP TO THE MOMENT OF 
GOING TO PRESS.... 


Traders who appreciate the importance 
of fully understanding TODAY'S MAR- 
KET 1 find this book of great value. 
Written in simple language, it explains 
the BASIC elements for profitable trad- 
ing and lays down y understood, 
workable rules. 


SENT ON 15 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 





SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC, 
837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Iii. 


Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” | reserve the 
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privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 
Name... ccscoccccccccccsesesescessesesecess 
Address. oc ccccccsccccccccccsscavesececesees 
City. .sccccccccccoces eeeccece Stele. oe sccccces 
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How Products of Industy Are Divided 


66 POPULAR poll,” reports the 

Guaranty Trust Company in its 
Monthly Survey, “reported recently 
that, in nearly three cases out of four, 
the ‘man on the street’? who has an 
opinion on the subject believes that 
‘capital’ receives a larger share of the 
products of industry than labor—that, 
after all other costs are paid, ‘capital’ 
gets more than half of what is left, 
and labor less than half... . 

“The National Industrial Conference 
Board has compiled figures based in 
part on the census data, but with dupli- 
cations eliminated, salaries included 
with wages, and value added by manu- 
facture broken down into its constitu- 
ent elements of costs and profit. The 
resulting figures indicate that in 1939 
more than 64 cents of the consumer’s 
dollar went to pay for materials, fuel, 


purchased energy, depreciation and de- 
pletion, taxes, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses; nearly 31 cents went to pay 
wages and salaries and less than 5 
cents remained for interest, dividends, 
and profits for reinvestment in business 
operation. The return to ‘capital,’ in- 
stead of exceeding the return to labor, 
amounted to less than one-sixth of the 
return to labor. If it be objected that 
salaries of central administrative per- 
sonnel are not truly a part of the re- 
turn to labor, such salaries can be 
shifted from the labor category to the 
general-cost category. This shift has 
little effect on the picture; the return 
to labor is still more than six times 
the return to capital. ... 

“In 1944 the payroll of General 
Motors was equal to more than three 
times the amount of income before 














Since all these securities have been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company 


298,971 


Common Shares 
(Par Value $5 Per Share) 


Of the above-mentioned 298,971 Common Shares, 274,487 shares were 
subscribed for at the subscription price of $55.50 per share by the Commen 
Shareholders of the Company or their assigns. The remaining 24,484 shares 
have been sold by the several Underwriters, including the undersigned. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


August 6, 1946. 


SMITH, BARNEY &# CO. 














taxes and more than eight times ip. 
come after taxes; payrolls of seven 
leading steel companies, nearly six 
times income before taxes and nearly 
sixteen times income after taxes; three 
electrical equipment companies, nearly 
three times and more than twelve 
times; two meat-packing companies, 
more than three times and more than 
twelve times. 

“In the railroad industry, where the 
capital investment is very heavy and 
the return to capital correspondingly 
large, the return to labor is much 
larger. Last year each dollar of oper. 
ating revenue was distributed as fol- 
lows: operating expenses exclusive of 
labor costs, 38 cents; taxes, 9 cents; 
labor, 43 cents; to capital (including 
net income, interest and other fixed 
charges), 10 cents... . 

“The Department of Commerce 
points out that of each dollar of cor- 
porate production in 1944 (that is, of 
the value added by corporations, with 
materials and services purchased from 
non-corporate sources excluded), em- 
ployees received 61 cents; overhead 
costs amounted to 1114 cents; excise 
and sales tax, 5 cents; income taxes, 
134% cents; and net profits, 9 cents, 
The return to labor was nearly three 
times the return to ‘capital’ before 


taxes, nearly seven times after taxes.” ~ 


The Guaranty Trust Company truly 
declares that “if the nation is to re 
cover from the effects of war with a 
minimum of further industrial prostra- 
tion, there is an urgent need for bring- 
ing such facts to the attention of those 
who work and those who vote.” 





FORUM BOOKLETS 


1. Clinic on Management Compensa- 
tion — Executive salaries, pensions, 
bonuses, stock options, etc. 

2. Clinic on Duties of Commission 
Brokers to Customers, Investors. 

3. Forum on Public Utilities — Have 
Public Utilities Earned The Right To 
Be Owned Privately Or Must They Be 
Government Owned And Operated? 
4. Forum on Free Enterprise — "Regu- 
lation, Control or Ownership?"; "Col- 
lectivism vs. Individual Enterprise; 
“Investor — Key Man to American 
Industry," etc. 


Price: 50 cents each. 


Please order by number (rates for | 
gue, 
Y. 





quantities on request). 








Address communications to Investors Lea 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. 
(Washington, D. C., office: 1307 H St., N.W.) 
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B. C. Forbes’ Forecast 


(Continued from page 33) 


he fell into line, became what some 
Labor critics sneeringly call a “col- 
laborationist,” and did not rebel and 
resign when the Government voted to 
take over “The Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street.” 

“As head of the Bank of England, I 
have no politics,” he explained. “The 
whole transaction was effected smooth- 
wre About the only difference now 
is that, instead of a considerable num- 
ber of stockholders, the Bank has now 
only one stockholder. As you know, 
we were already, for all practical pur- 
poses, the Government Bank, handling 
all its business.” 

The price paid for the Bank’s shares, 
while called “fair enough” by most 
people and newspapers, was far from 
satisfying all owners. “We got only 
about half of their actual worth,” 
complained one owner to me. 

Nationalization of the Bank of Eng- 
land was easy, inevitable. 

But other nationalization plans will 





not be as easy, are not accepted as 
inevitable. 

Expect many storms. 

Handling of the coal industry gob- 
bling-up is widely criticized. 

Taking over the steel industry is a 
more complicated—and controversial 
—measure. 

The electric light and power com- 
panies are up in arms, have refused to 
appoint a committee to co-operate 
with officialdom. 


LEADERS LACK EXPERIENCE 


The Government is moving to take 
over, also, all road transportation—by 
trucks, buses, etc. Owners are in- 
censed. And farmers’ groups are back- 
ing them up, declaring the present fa- 
cilities serve most satisfactorily, and 
objecting to what they declare is need- 
less expansion of “London domination 
of local communities.” 

The Socialists now in office air other 
ambitions to wipe out private enter- 
prise. 

Yet their more radical and revolu- 
tionary followers are dissatisfied with 





the progress made up to this time. 

On the other hand, men of affairs, 
including vast numbers of retailers 
and other small business-owners, feel 
that the Socialization program is be- 
ing launched too hastily and too com- 
prehensively, that half-baked legisla- 
tion is a threatening menace, not 
merely to owners, but to the national 
stability, solvency. 

The fact is that the impression is 
spreading that the Socialist Govern- 
ment does not contain enough brains, 
does not embody enough experience, 
to run the country efficiently. 

Very significant is it that recent by- 
elections have resulted in notable de- 
creases in Labor votes. 

I’m convinced this trend will become 
more pronounced. 

Meanwhile, in stark contrast to the 
attitude and conduct of so many 
workers, business men, almost without 
exception, are “carrying on” coura- 
geously, exhibiting the traditional, 
proverbial tenacity of John Bull, so 
nobly demonstrated throughout the 
war. —B. C. Fores. 





FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forbes presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacne & Co.: American Rolling Mill 
acted relatively well during the recent re- 
action and is regarded as having excellent 
appreciation possibilities. 


Bocarpus, Frost & BANNING: With the 
post-war building boom just starting, Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
seems an attractive equity, subject to gen- 
eral market conditions. 


Dosss & Co.: Probabilities favor rising 
production trends in the coming months and 
therefore much better corporate earnings. 
Under these circumstances we would favor 
partial utilization of cash reserves and 
selected equities rather than liquidation of 
present acts. 


Hmmsca & Co.: I look for continued 
strength in steels and especially favor Amer- 
ican Gelling Mill, Follansbee and Jones & 

in. 


W. E. Hurron & Co.: It should be recog- 
nized that bargains are not plentiful, and 
that many stocks are quite fully priced. On 
strength, it might be well to take some 
Profits in more speculative issues. Certainly 
We would try to get away from the long held 
idea that cash always is a “dangerous” in- 
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vestment. This is a time to recognize that 
stocks are high, and that there are defla- 
tionary as well as inflationary factors at 
work. We therefore would be much more 
careful about fresh purchases and take a 
longer look at those good profits which 
have accrued in more speculative stocks. 


JosepHTHAL & Co.: We consider Super- 


heater an attractive investment in the capital 
goods field. 


Paine, Wesser, JAcKSON & Curtis: The 
outlook remains encouraging; in fact, in- 
te.mittent periods of market dullness may 
be regarded as buying opportunities since 
it is unlikely that new bull market highs in 
the averages will not have been established 
by Labor Day or shortly thereafter. 


Reynoitps & Co.: As yet there is no evi- 
dence that the list as a whole has com- 
pleted its reaction and until there are 
better indications that a real base has been 
laid for a worthwhile recovery, buying 
power should be held in reserve. 


SHEARSON, Hammitt & Co.: Probabilities 
favor a pre-Labor Day recovery in stock 
prices, but the outlook over the next six to 
nine months is sufficiently clouded so that 
a conservative policy is justified. Among 
common stocks the safest longer-range hold- 
ings appear issues in groups whose labor 
costs are relatively low and issues in durable 
goods groups where deferred demands are 
highest. 


J. R. Wuutston & Co.: Air Reduction is 
a good grade growth equity qualifying for 
purchase at around prevailing levels for in- 
come, and ultimate sizable price apprecia- 
tion. 
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THOUGHTS 


I like business because it is com- 
petitive, because it rewards deeds 
rather than words. I like business be- 
cause it compels earnestness and does 
not permit me to neglect today’s task 
while thinking about tomorrow. I like 
business because it undertakes to 
please, not reform; because it is hon- 
estly selfish, thereby avoiding hypoc- 
risy and sentimentality. I like business 
because it promptly penalizes mistakes, 
shiftlessness and inefficiency, while re- 
warding well those who give it the best 
they have in them. Lastly, I like busi- 
ness because each day is a fresh ad- 
venture. —R. H. CaBeELL, 

Director, Armour & Co. 


What a man believes may be ascer- 
tained, not from his creed, but from 
the assumptions on which he habitu- 
ally acts. —GrorcE BERNARD SHAW. 


To be 70 years young is sometimes 
far more cheerful and hopeful than to 
be 40 years old. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Certain it is that if we can secure 
the advance in the general economic, 
material and spiritual well-being of 
mankind which ought to be open to us 
in this generation, then the causes of 
war will gradually, perhaps rapidly, 
disappear, and we shall put all the 


business of disputes and armaments 


and war into the same position which 

the differences between individual citi- 

zens have within the national State. 
—Rrt. Hon. Puitie Noet-BaKer. 


Never tell a young person that some- 
thing can not be done. God may have 
been waiting for centuries for some- 
body ignorant enough of the impos- 
sible to do that thing. 

—Dr. J. A. Hotes. 
7 

Art is a human activity consisting 
in this, that one man consciously, by 
means of certain external signs, hands 
on to others feelings he has lived 
through, and that other people are in- 
fected by. these feelings, and also ex- 
perience them. —LEo. Totstoy. 
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Song on the Business of Life 


Our way of living together in Amer- 
ica is a strong but delicate fabric. It 
is made up of many threads. It has 
been woven over many centuries by 
the patience and sacrifice of countless 
liberty-loving men and women. It 
serves as a Cloak for the protection of 
poor and rich, of black and white, of 
Jew and Gentile, of foreign and native 
born. Let us not tear it asunder. For 
no man knows, once it is destroyed, 
where or when man will find its pro- 
tective warmth again. 

—WENDELL WILLKIE. 


THE KINDLY MAN 


He helps another win his way 

When going’s rough and fears dismay; 
He sees the good and not the wrong, 
And lends a hand—uplifting, strong! 


His sympathy goes out to all 

Who struggle forward—stumble, fall. 
He heeds not color, race nor clan, 

But seems, always, to understand. 


Oft such a man is not aware 
The wealth he has—the will to share 
With those less fortunate than he... . 
Thank God for his humility! 

—B. A. BaRLow. 


Boiled down to its essentials, good 
public relations means simply making 
friends with the public. 

—AMERICAN VISCOsE Corp. 


A crisis creates the energy to con- 
quer it. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


There is no study that is not capable 
of delighting us after a little applica- 
tion to it. —ALEXANDER Pope. 





A TEXT 


Commit thy works unto the 
Lord, and thy thoughts shall 
be established. 

—Proverss 16:3. 


Sent in by Robert O'Neil, Camp 
Crowder, Mo. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside of the family relation, 
should be one uniting all working peo- 
ple, of all nations, and tongues, and 
kindreds. Nor should this lead us to a 
war upon property, or the owners of 
property. Property is the fruit of la- 
bor; property is desirable; is a posi- 
tive good in the world. That some 
should be rich shows that others may 
become rich and, hence, is just en- 
couragement to industry and enter- 
prise. Let not him who is houseless 
pull down the house of another, but 
let him labor diligently and build one 
for himself, thus, by example, assuring 
that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Whether on the road or in an argu- 
ment, when you see red, stop! 
—Consor DEALER. 


There are times when intelligent 
loafing is an occupation well worth 
while, especially during a change, or 
a vacation. Just wandering around, 
with eyes open, and a heart responsive. 
Wholly without plan, but not purpose 
—that purpose being to learn some- 
thing new, to gain some undiscovered 
knowledge. 

Too many people get all mixed up 
in a plan, losing the spiritual signifi- 
cance of life itself. Our lives tighten 
up when too much regimentation is 
put into a plan. Rather should there 
be “one increasing purpose” control- 
ling our lives. The plan will then take 
care of itself. 

—GEeorGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


America: The land where in one 
generation a family can rise from a 
plain cabin to a cabin plane. 

—TuHeE WeLLMAN MAGAZINE. 


Details often kill initiative, but there 
have been few successful men who 
weren’t good at details. Don’t ignore 
details. Lick them.—Ww. B. Given, Jr. 


I went to the woods because I wished 
to live deliberately, to front only the 
essential facts of life and see if I could 
not learn what it had to teach, and 
not, when I came to die, discover that 
I had not lived. —THOREAU. 


* 
In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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“Speaking of 


LISTEN TO THIS!” 


‘*The things I find myself buying!... 


‘*Enough paper clips in a year to fill a 
freight car... telephone poles by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. ..tons and tons and tons 
of paper for your telephone directories... 


“You see, I’m the ‘shopper’ for the 
country’s Bell Telephone companies. I’m 
a careful buyer. . . study markets all over 
the world...I get the best and know how 
to save by buying in large quantities from 
all sections of the country. 





‘*That’s one reason why our nation’s tele- 
phone service is the world’s most economi- 
cal. ..as well as the world’s best. 


‘I’m the manufacturer for the Bell Sys- 
tem, too. I distribute the telephone appara- 
tus I make, and all manner of supplies that 
I buy, to the telephone companies. To top 
it off, I snsta// central office equipment. 


‘‘Remember my name... 


’ 


‘It’s Western Electric.’ 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL A SYSTEM 


of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of of telephone of telephone central 
telephone apparatus. all kinds for tele- apparatus and office equipment. 
. )} phone companies. supplies. 
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660 St. Catherine Street, West 
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